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SHOWERS DO NOT 
STOP NEW VOTERS 


Second Registration Brings Out 
‘Many Women to Polls for 
First Time 








For the second time this year Chi- 
cago women visited the polling places 
on March 17 and declared their quali- 
fications to be listed as legal voters of 
the city and-State. The press dis- 
patches say: 

“Many women who hesitated to reg- 
ister Feb. 3, the first registration day, 
visited the polls boldly and answered 
the questions regarding age and resi- 
dence without concern. Showers 
early and intermittent snowfall later 
in the day apparently had little effect 
on the number of women who visited 
the registration places. 

“Activity among women was decid- 
edly noticeable in the first ward, down 
town Chicago, where Alderman John 
(Bathhouse) Coughlin will be opposed 
for election in April by Miss Marion 
Drake. 

“In residential wards women were 
early at the polls, and less hesitancy 
was shown in visiting the polling 
places throughout the city than was 
observed by watchers on the first reg- 
istration day.” 


NEW VOTERS HOLD 
LARGE RALLIES 


Second Registration Day in Chi- 
cago Preceded by Enthusiastic 
Meetings at Theatres © 








“Register and vote for the good cf 
your home and Chicago. Turn out 
the gray wolves!” 

This was the keynote of the 
speeches at the four pre-registration 
rallies in Chicago theatres on March 


15. 

Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell, 
President of the Chicago Political 
Equality League, presided at the 


Cohen Grand Opera House, Mrs. Jo- 
seph T. Bowen at the Powers Theatre, 
Mrs. George Bass at the Garrick, and 
Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge at the 
Olympic. All the meetings were en- 
thusiastic. 

Federal Judge Julian W. Mack, for- 
mer Probate Judge Charles S. Cutting, 
Prof. Charles Zueblin of Boston, Miss 
Mary McDowell, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs, Charles Hen- 
rotin, and Prof. Graham Taylor com- 
posed the traveling squad of speakers. 

“Women Earned the Ballot” 

“There never would have been a Ju- 
venile Court,” Judge Mack said, “‘if it 
hadn’t been for the women of Chi- 
cago. By working for that institu- 
tion alone, the women earned the 
right to the ballot.” 

“I am a Democrat who doesn’t care 
whether a man is a Democrat or not 
in municipal elections,” Mrs. Hen- 
rotin said. “I live in the First ward, 
and will vote for Miss Marion H. 
Drake, a Progressive, for alderman.” 
Every Candidate Talks on Garbage 

“I shall not have to talk of garbage 
today,” said Miss Mary’ McDowell of 
the University of Chicago settlement, 
“because every candidate for election 
to the council is talking it now. The 
right of suffrage is a tool we are ex- 
pected to use. With it we can do 
much to clean up the city. There 
should be developed among women 
voters a spirit of municipal patriot- 
ism. We should work with the men. 
They always have been good com- 


rades. We always have worked to- 
gether. lLet’s get together for Chi- 
cago. Stand back of the alderman 


who proteets your home and your chil- 
dren,” 
Bomb Is Thrown 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch 
threw a bombshell when she said the 
“gray wolves” in the city council had 
discovered what was going to happen 
to them since women got the vote, but 
that the “gray wolves” on the county 

(Continued on Page 90.) 


DANISH PARTIES 
AGREE ON BILL 


Victory in Denmark Assured by 
Majority Action of Copenhag- 
en Parliament 








Equal suffrage in Denmark is as- 
sured, according to press dispatches 
from Copenhagen. An agreement be- 
tween the Moderate, Radical and So- 
cialist parties, which control majori- 
ties in both houses of Parliament, as- 
sures the passage of a Constitutional 
Reform bill, granting full suffrage to 
women and abolishing all electoral 
property qualifications. 


MORE PRIMARIES | 
HELD IN ILLINOIS 


Women Out in Force at Several 
Elections Where They Have 
First Vote 











Primary elections were held in sev- 
eral Illinois towns last week for the 
first time under the suffrage act. In 
Canton the women’s vote was 1,257 
and the men’s 1,519. With a plurality 
of 455 over three other candidates, R. 
M. Kingsland, the anti-saloon candi- 
date for mayor, was nominated on the 
citizens’ merger ticket. 

In Franklin the citizens’ ticket 
nominated women for the entire ticket 
except police magistrate. 

In Effingham 300 women voted and 
helped to decide the primary result. 

One hundred and twenty-five women 
participated in the Grover township 
Republican primary and came within 
eighteen votes of nominating Miss 
Clara A. Tullis for collector. Fifty- 
seven women participated in the mu- 
nicipal primaries in Pana, the largest 
number of women’s votes yet recorded 
there. 

Mrs. Mary Kennedy, candidate for 
mayor at Mt. Carroll, was defeated. 
The feeling was that the first year un- 
der a _ general charter required a 
mayor of some experience, and the 
women voters united for Mrs. Kenne- 
dy’s defeat. Miss Mary I. Hunter was 
nominated for city treasurer. 

Women showed marked skill in 
using the ballot in Belvidere and Cher- 
ry Valley primaries and cast about 
one-third of the total votes. There 
was no opposition to regular village 
and city candidates. Lack of interest 
kept men from the polls, while women 
voted for the novelty of it, and instruc- 
tion for later local option elections. Of 
thirteen votes thrown out in Cherry 
Valley only two belonged to women. 

In Greenville 431 women voted at 
the city primary in a total of 997. 

In Auburn 150 women voted, but 
more than sixty of the ballots were 
thrown out because they were improp- 
erly marked. At Aurora and Yates 
City few votes were cast. In one 
ward of Aurora only two votes were 
cast, one of them a woman's. 


WOMEN OFFICIALS 
LIKE NEW DUTIES 


Chicago Judges and Clerks of 
Election Have Experiences on 
Registration Day 











Hundreds of women acted as elec- 
tion judges and clerks on Chicago’s 
registration day. Miss Alice Henry 
says in Life and Labor: 

Men Proud of Wives 

The women report having enjoyed 
their work, and found it keenly inter- 
esting. A few spoke several lan- 
guages, but in the foreign districts an 
interpreter had to be on hand in most 
of the registration booths. The man 
who objected to women voting, es- 
pecially the man who grudged the 
vote to his own wife, found his 
opinions had become so unpopular 
that he mostly kept them to himself 
on that auspicious day. Several men 
boasted proudly to me what good suf- 
fragists their wives were and what 

(Continued on Page 91.) 








NEBRASKA ENTERS LISTS 
AS CAMPAIGN STATE 


Initiative Papers Filed with Impressive Scenes 
—State Now One of Five to Vote on 
Suffrage Amendments This Fall 

















Mrs, Draper Smith, President of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association 


SOUTHERN CITIES 
WELCOME BOARD 


Birmingham and Atlanta Crowds 
Rise to Their Feet When 
Asked for Support 











Equal suffrage in the South received 
a great impetus last week from the 
trip of members of the Official Board 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Birmingham, Ala., 
where the conference of the board was 
held, extended a hearty greeting, and 
Atlanta gave fully as great a recep- 
tion. The evening meetings in .both 
cities were packed with eager listen- 
ers, and when those in favor were 
asked to stand, practically the entire 
audience on each occasion rose to its 
feet. The suffrage leaders themselves 
were surprised at the warmth of the 


welcomes. The audiences were eager 
to learn, and many questions were 
asked, 


Miss Jane Addams, Miss Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick and Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw made the jour- 
ney, and were joined by Miss Kate M. 
yordon,. At Birmingham the Jeffer- 
son Theatre was so crowded that an 
overflow meeting had to be held. The 
Board of Trade gave a luncheon, and 
another was held at the Country Club. 
A second enthusiastic meeting was 
held in Cable Hall, where the audience 
voted 495 to 5 in favor of suffrage. 
Miss Kate Gordon answered questions 
for two hours. Mrs. Solon Jacobs, 
president of the Alabama E. §S. A., and 
Mrs. Oscar Hundley, president of the 
Birmingham association, had charge 
of the meetings. 

The Atlanta Theatre was crowded to 
the doors despite a rainstorm. Attor- 
ney Lincoln Hepkins presided. The 
Atlanta Constitution says: “When 
Jane Addams stood up before the great 
sea of faces and called for those who 
were in favor of wemen having the 
right to the ballot, practically to a 
man—literally and figuratively—the 
audience rose to its feet, and the few 
who did not rise declined to respond 
when Miss Addams ealled for an op- 
posing vote.” 





Seattle has the lowest death rate in 
the country—8.8 per 1,000—according 
to census statistics just made public. 
New Orleans and Albany, N. Y., are 
tied for the highest death rate—20.4. 
Of the States, Washington has the 
lowest—8.9, and New Hampshire the 
highest—17.1. For the death rate 
among children less than a year old, 
two Massachusetts cities, Fall River 
and Lowell, are tied for highest place, 
the figure being 200 per 1,000. 











FEFHFFFHH tee eeesese 


(By Telegraph to The Woman's 
Journal) 


Lincoln, Neb., March 14, 1914. 


At high noon today Mrs. Dra- 
per Smith, President of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, filed with the Secre- 
tary of State in the presence of 
the Governor and a large repre- 
sentation of suffragists from 
over the State the initiative 
petition with 42,523 signatures 
accompanied by most impressive 
ceremonies. There are fifty per 
cent. more counties represented 
and 5,000 more names than ré- 
quired by law. These were se- 
cured largely by women without 
remuneration, 

















Mrs. Draper Smith. 
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NO MORE OPEN 
TOWN FOR GILL 


Seattle’s Mayor Appoints Well- 
Known Social Service Worker 
as Chief of Police 








Hiram Gill's first official act as 
mayor of Seattle was on March 16 to 
appoint as Chief of Police Austin E. 
Griffiths, late candidate of the Seattle 
Ministerial Association for the mayor- 
alty. Mr. Griffiths is a well-known so- 
cial service worker. This action of 
Mayor Gill’s was his reply to asser- 
tions that his incoming would result 
in a “wide open” town, 
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SENATE DEFERS 
SUFFRAGE VOTE 


Final Action May Come at Any 
Despite Attempt to 
Postpone Until May 





Time, 





In the U. S. Senate, the resolution 
providing for the submission of the 
nation-wide suffrage amendment had 
been debated but little during the 
week, at the time when The Woman's 
Journal went to press. The resolution 
has, however, maintained its place at 
the head of the calendar as unfinished 
business. Strong pressure has been 
brought to bear both to have the vote 
taken as early as possible and to have 
it put eff until after the demonstra- 
tions on May 2. The first course is 
urged by the Congressional Committee 
representing the N. A. W. S. A., the 
second by the Congressional Union. 
Many telegrams pro and con have been 
sent to Senator Ashurst, who has the 
measure in charge. 

Senator Ashurst on March 9 asked 
unanimous consent to have the suf- 
frage resolution laid aside temporarily, 
and it was granted. The Senate was 
busy during the week with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 
Occasionally the suffrage resolution 
came up, but permission was granted 
to hold it over. On March 11, Senator 
Works of California had inserted jn 
the Congressional Record a valuable 
article from The North American Re- 
view on “The Working of Equal Suf- 
frage.” Letters from Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw and Mrs. Medill McCormick 
were read, in behali of an early vote. 
Senator Sheppard of Texas presented 
an ill-natured editorial from the In- 


(Continued on Page 95) 








actual 


Nebraska became an 


cam- 
paign State at high noon last Satur- 
filed 
with the Secretary of State initiative 


day, when Mrs. Draper Smith 
petitions containing 42,523 signatures. 
As a result of this action, the equal 
suffrage amendment will come before 
the voters of Nebraska in the fall of 
1914, as it'does before those of Neva- 
da, Montana and North and South Da- 
kota. The 
crossed and the real race is on. 


border-line has _ been 


There was an impressive scene in 
the State House at Lincoln when the 
stack of petitions, about five feet in 
height, was presented to the officials. 
The Governor and a large delegation 
of suffragists were present to see the 
result of months of hard work on the 
part of about 2,000 women. Not satis- 
fied with the bare number of names 
necessary, the suffragists had secured 
5,000 over, and half as many counties 
again as were needed were represent- 
ed. Secretary of State Wait will look 
over the petitions to see that they 
bear a sufficient number of the names 
of legal voters and subsequently de 
cree that the question shall go on the 
ballots this fall. 

Most of these 42,523 
been secured by women who worked 
without remuneration. 

The Association will 
circulate petitions till July 3, when it 
is expected that 100,000 will be piled 
up in the vaults of the capital to en- 
courage, those who wish to vote on 
the question. It has been figured out 
that if they can get that number, at 
least four-fifths of the signers will 
vote for the amendment when it 
comes up next November, and 80,000 
votes, they believe, will carry it by a 
safe majority. 

Aside from the cities of Omaha and 
Lincoln, where about 14,000 signatures 
were gathered, Nebraska’s population 
is scattered Over an enormous area. 
In Brown County, for instance, there 
are only about 1,350 voters; yet Mrs. 
Alder secured 500 signatures in that 
county alone. Other remarkable feats 
were accomplished throughout the 
State. Three “whirl-wind tours” were 
made in parallel lines across the 
northern, central and southern sec: 
tions of Nebraska. 

The law governing the initiative 
and referendum petitions in Nebraska 
requires that the signatures shall rep- 
resent 15 per cent. of the votes cast 
for Governor at the preceding elec- 
tion, and at least two-fifths of the to- 
tal numb r of counties in the State, 
and also that 5 per cent, of the voters 
in such counties shall have signed 
the petition. About 38,000 names were 
necessary, 


names have 


continue to 





The Rhode Island State branch of 
the American Federation of Labor 
went on record in favor of woman 
suffrage last week by the big majority 
of 85 to 6. «.2 en address by Mrs. 
Sarah Algeo it voted to petition the 
Legislature for the passage of the 
Presidential Suffrage Bill. 
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THE ORCHARD GATE 
(A Song of Suffrage) 





By Witter Bynner 





I led her to the orchard gate, 

And there I wished my love to wait 

While I went in among the trees 
To bring her these. 


But O my love, she would not wait, 
She followed through the orchard gate 
And looked, where many fruits were 
strewn, 
To find her own. 


And now she’s brought the kind to me 
I wanted most but could not see; 
Likewise the kind her lips prefer 
I bring to her. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


NEWS NOTES 


A woman suffrage bill has been in- 
troduced in the Porto Rican Legisla- 
ture. It proposes to give women the 
right not only to vote, but to hold 
office and to serve on juries. 











The Boston Central Labor Union 
this week endorsed and urged the 
submission of the suffrage amend- 
ment now pending in the Legislature. 
Great efforts had been made to get 
the Boston Union to go back upon 
wonian suffrage, but in vain. 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson has 
returned to her home in Denver, after 
addressing about 70 meetings at the 
east. She is reported as saying that 
she found the most weird and won- 
derful falsehoods about Colorado 
prevalent among the anti-suffragists, 
and that she had to spend much time 
in correcting these misstatements. 





Sixty per cent. of the employment 
agencies investigated by the New 
Jersey State Commission of Immigra- 
tion were found to be willing to pro- 
cure innocent immigrant girls for 
disorderly houses. So says the Com- 
mission in its newly published report. 
Yet some New Jersey women declare 
that they have “all the rights they 
want.” , 





In Massachusetts the suffrage 
amendment had not come up for sec- 
ond reading in the House when the 
Woman's Journal went to press (Wed- 
nesday). Another day at least will be 
necessary before it comes up for third 
reading, and it is understood that 
Speaker Cushing will ask to have it 
postponed for a week, The probability 
is that it will come to a vote next 
Thursday. 

The New York Senate has passed 
unanimously the Foley-Lockwood bill, 
which provides for the equalization of 
teachers’ salaries in the seventh and 
eighth grades in New York City gram- 
mar schools, raising the women’s 
pay ($1800) to that of the men who 
do like work ($2400). Miss Belle A. 
Ennis, president of the Class Teach- 
ers’ Association, and other teachers 
went to Albany and won many sup- 
porters for the measure, 


by 


Suffrage won the first round in the 
Pennsylvania Intercollegiate contest, 
when the State College and Swarth- 
more debaters met. The judges de- 
cided two to one in favor of the State 
College trio, who had the affirmative. 
The question was: “Resolved, That 
the progress and prosperity of the 
United States would be increased if 
the elective franchise were not with- 
held from anyone solely on account of 
sex.” 





A woman is said to have drawn the 
designs for Canberra, the new capital 
of Federated Australia. Mr. Griffin, 
the American architect whose plans 
were adjudged in open competition to 
be the best, has declared in public 
that his wife is practically the de- 
signer of all the works that have 
emanated from their house. “My wife 
is the genius. I am only the business 
man,” said Mr. Griffin, who is return- 
ing shortly to America to bring out 
his domestic genius to Australia. 





Woman Suffrage was victorious in a 
spirited debate recently held by two 
of the boys’ clubs of the West End 
House, Boston. The climax of the 
evening came when Mr. Hyman B. 
Seigel read letters he had received 
from the Governors of Washington, 
Colorado and Wyoming, all telling of 
the good results of equal suffrage. The 
judges were unanimous in awarding 
the decision to the affirmative. 
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‘CANDIDATES 


Pennsylvania Nominees Promise eae Support. Impor- 
tant State Conference Held at eielina 
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The Woman Suffrage Party of Penn- 
sylvania held an ‘important two-day 
Primary Conference last week in Harz 
risburg that should go far toward 
bringing ultimate victory in 1915. It 
had been voted that candidates for the 
General Assembly of 1915 should phe 
pledged, in order to ensure the neces- 
sary passage of the constitutional 
amendment through the Legislature 
for the second time; that candidates 
for Governor be asked to state their 
personal attitude on the question 
itself, and that candidates for the U. 
S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives be asked the same question, and 
also whether they would suport a fed- 
eral amendment. Steps had already 
been taken in the matter by the State 
Executive Committee. 

Miss Hannah J. Patterson, chair- 
man of the Party, who presided over 








Miss Hannah J. Patterson, Chairman 
of Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Party and Acting State President 





the conference, read the replies from 
prominent candidates. 

Mr. Vance McCormick 
part: 

“In the platform on which I go be- 
fore the Democratic voters of Pennsyl- 
vania for the nomination for Govern- 
or, I say: ‘Women of Pennsylvania 
are entitled to a vote upon their right 
of suffrage. Justice demands 
rights for There 
argument against this position. It is 
simply just and fair, ‘That is 
system of government, in my opinion, 


replied in 


equal 


women,’ can be wo 


a wrong 


women to taxes 
and bear their full the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and yet 
denies them any voice in the selection 
of those who are to make the laws and 
administer them. By peaceful, logical 
reasoning and appeals for justice and 
fair play, the women of America have 
wonderfully advanced the of 
woman suffrage within the few 
The complete triumph of the 
cause cannot be far distant, and I 
shall be glad to see Pennsylvania in 
line with those States where women 
have equal rights with men.” 

William Draper Lewis, Progressive 
candidate for Governor, replied: 

“Such observation and study as I 
have been able to give to public ques- 
tions convince me that, for a people 
who have reached the plane of devel- 
opment which the people of the United 
States have attained, universal suf- 
frage and a large measure of direct 
control over public affairs on the part 
of the electorate will not only produce 
better results than any other form of 
government, but is essential to contin- 
ued progress towards better material 
conditions and higher conceptions of 
social justice. I believe that women 
should have the same right to vote as 
men, and I intend to do all that lies in 
my power to bring about the adoption 
of a provision in the Constitution of 
the State providing for woman suf- 
frage.” 

Mr. Dimick replied: 

“In my platform I stated, ‘I believe 
that the proposed woman suffrage 
amendment of the State Constitution 
should be submitted to the vote of the 
people.’ Personally, my attitude in 
favor of the extension of suffrage ‘to 
women is taken largely in the belief 
that the final net result to the com- 
munity would be beneficial, notwith- 
standing that I am conscious of the 


which requires pay 


share of 


cause 
last 
years. 





-eial and 


‘lion inhabitants, reported interesting 








many arguments both pro and con. It 
must be recognized that changing so- 
industrial conditions make 
the question of the extension of suf- 
frage to women one of growing impor- 
tance. In my judgment, however, this 
privilege will be granted not so much 
as a political-right, as a social need— 
society with its broadening activities 
néeding the active and effective co- 
operation of women.” 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Progressive 
candidate for the Senate, answered: 
“I am glad you are asking all who 
may become candidates of any party 
this fall as to their position on woman 
suffrage. My own I think you already 
know. In order to avoid any misun- 
derstanding whatsoever, let me say 
that I am and have long been vigor- 
ously in favor of equal suffrage for 
men and women, and that if elected to 
the U. S. Senate, I shall take that po- 
sition on every proper occasion, and 
shall do my best to help in making 
equal suffrage an accomplished fact.” 
Mr, A. Mitchell Palmer, Democratic 
candidate for U. S. Senate, replied: 
“I favor an immediate referendum 
on the question of woman’s suffrage 
in Pennsylvania. The Democratic 
platform in 1912 declared for that, and 
I have consistently urged it ever since. 
I shall continue to do so, with all the 
vigor at my command. When we shall 
have secured an election upon the 
question in Pennsylvania, I shall favor 
granting equal franchise to women.” 
There are other candidates who have 
not yet replied. The Conference dis- 
cussed policies, made plans, and adopt- 
ed a declaration of principles. 
Seventy-five women from all parts of 
the State were present. Eight dele- 
gates from Allegheny County formed 
the itargest single group. > Reports 
were made by th leaders and chair- 
men. Mrs. John O. Miller, ehairman 
of Allegheny County, with over a mil- 


organization work. The suffrage school 
conducted by Miss Mary Bakewell 
averaged 80 in attendance during the 
course of twelve lessons. Miss Anna 
M. Orme reported for the Seventh Di- 
vision, which ineludes Philadelphia, 
and of which she is chairman. Mrs. 
Maxwell Chapman spoke on the suc- 
cessful Suffrage Lunch Room in Scran- 
tap. Mrs. H. Harrison Harvey and 
Mrs. J. Claude Bedford spoke on “Fi- 
nancing the Campaign’; Miss Louise 











Mrs. John O. Miller, Chairman Woman 
reggee | Party of Allegheny Coun- 
ty an President of Pittsburgh 
Equal Franchise Federation, with 

Her Son 





Hall on next sumer’s campaign; Miss 
Helen Allen on Precinet Meetings, and 
Miss Katharine S. Reed on State-Wide 
Publicity. 





Workers in hat factories were espec- 
ially invited to the tea at Suffrage 
Headquarters in Boston last Sunday. 
The tea was given by the Boston E. S. 
A. Mr. George W. Nasmyth of the 
World Peace Foundation and Mrs. 
Agnes Jenks of Concord, N. H., were 
the speakers. 
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WHOLE COUNTRY 
- . TO CELEBRATE 
National Suffrage Day on May 2 


May be Holiday — Hawaii 
Wants to Join 








May 2 will be National Suffrage 
Day, to be celebrated in every State 
and in many cities and towns. 
Every Governor will be asked to de- 
clare it a State holiday. Manufactur- 
ers and employers will be asked to 
give their girls a half-holiday. Work 
has been taken up enthusiastically in 
the different States. The homes of suf- 
fragists will be decorated with suf- 
frage colors and American flags. Cler- 
gymen are being asked to preach suf- 
frage sermons on Sunday, April 26. 
Factory whistles will be blown and 
school and church bells will be rung 
in many places. In some there will be 
parades; in others, out-door meetings 
and demonstrations in parks and pub- 
lic squares. In many, the women will 
wear yellow caps and carry American 
flags. In some, local newspapers have 
offered prizes for the best cap pattern. 
Even from Honolulu has come a re- 
quest for the suffrage resolution and 
song which will be used throughout 
the country on that day. These wom- 
en in Hawaii say, ““We are also of the 
States, although on the Islands.” 





NEW VOTERS HOLD 
LARGE RALLIES 


(Concluded from Page 89) 








board had not discovered what would 
happen to them when women vote 
them out next fall. She said the law 
gave the women the right to vote for 
county board members, and quoted 
the law to back up her assertion. 

“We ought to come to the rescue 
both of the city and the county,” she 
said. 

Is Only Extended Housekeeping 

“The old idea of the city was that 
it was a federation of families,” said 
Prof. Graham Taylor. “This has de- 
generated into bad city politics, 
which is the sum of all villainies. 

“Politics should be for the people, 
and this means women as well as 
men. It is for you and me, and all of 
us. It is merely an extension of 
housekeeping, and for the best inter- 
ests of a federation of families, when 
you look upon it rightly. Women 
now have the balance of power in 
their hands, and to bring about this 
condition they should wield that 
power like the hammer of Thor.” 

Guard Your City 

“Guard your city well,” said Prof. 
Zueblin. “Look after the streets and 
the cellars of the streets. Protect 
your subway rights. Don't allow a 
private subway to secure a right of 
way that should belong to a public 
subway. The nation is watching 
you. You ean’t hide your light under 
a bushel, or under an elevator, or 
even under the pall of smoke from 
the Illinois Central.” 

Children Play in Lobbies 

It is estimated that 4000 women, 
accompanied by 2000 husbands, at- 
tended the meetings. Arrangements 
had been made to care for the chil- 
dren. 

While the speakers told the wom- 
an voters how “suffrage has brought 
a humanizing influence into politics,” 
little children played in the lobbies of 
the theatres. A bevy of girls from 
the National Kindergarten College en- 
tertained the children with a marvel- 
ous assortment of colored blocks, 
beads, bean bags and games. 

Promise Municipal Improvements 

The meetings were advertised as 
non-partisan, and the candidates of 
all parties: had been invited to come 
and tell what they would do if elected 
aldermen. About 68 took advantage 
of the opportunity. A few of them 
tried to flatter the women, but the 
larger number promised to work for 
such things as better housing; more 
playgrounds, improved garbage dis- 
posal, more sanitary working condi- 
tions, better street lighting, so that 
the boys and girls might be safe, few- 
er children to a teacher, more efficient 
policing, the opening of the schools at 
night, a clean city, and various mu- 
nicipal improvements. Few Demo- 
cratic candidates came to the meet- 
ings, but all the other parties were 
represented. Candidates whose par- 
ties had endorsed suffrage referred to 
the fact with pride, especially those 
that had endorsed it many years ago. 
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ITY THE BLIND 
Bile. AO ; 
By Janet McCallum 
. _—_——~! 
Serene she stands with haughty man- 
ner, 
And holds aloft a stately banner. 
"lis hanging limply, and no wonder, 
For see the name it staggers under— 
(“Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women”). 


To Tiiose who read with open mind 
It states quite clearly: “I am blind.” 


She’s speaking now in careful phrases, 
Picking her Way among the mazes 
Of arguments so old and hoary— 

The dear old anti-suffrage story— 
And all who listen well will find 

She's just announcing: “I am blind.” 


non eae of life should hurt or harm 
er, 

She ,like a mollusc, shuts her armor. 
(These selfish shell-fish seldom vary 
It says so in the dictionary.) 

’Tis brave before, but bears behind, 
The touching legend: “I am blind.” 


Pity the blind! Her darkened vision 
Calls not for wrath or cold derision. 
In charity, if not affection, 

Drop common sense in the collection! 
Thus let us never prove unkind, 
Refusing alms to the poor blind. 


NEWS .. NOTES 


Chicago's policewomen - are being 
taught jiujitsu to fit them for emer- 
gency encounters, 











The Lower House of the Kentucky 
Legislature has refused to submit to 
the voters an amendment to the State 
constitution enfranchising women. 
The vote stood 51 to 29. 

Women recently took an active in- 
terest in an election in Elmer, N. J., 
to provide $20,000 bonds for an en- 
larged school building. Out of a total 
of 313 votes, 130 were cast by women. 
The bonds carried by a large majority. 





The National Association and the 
Congressional Union différ on sev- 
eral points of policy, but they agree 
in urging that the suffrage demon: 
strations on May 2 be as many, as 
beautiful and as enthusiastic as pos- 
sible. 





Mrs. Bridget Peixotto, the New 
York teacher who was removed be- 
cause she was absent to bear a child, 
has received permission from the Ap- 
pellate Division to make an appeal 
from an unfavorable decision to the 
Court of Appeals. 





The executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. has accepted 
with regret and several protests the 
resignation of Mrs. Frank M.. Roes- 
sing as president. Mrs. Roessing says 
her health is unequal to the great and 
growing demands of the work. 





It was with great regret that Mrs. 
Medill McCormick and Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Funk of the Congressional Com- 
mittee had to forego the Southern 
trip on which they were to have ac- 
companied the Official Board of the 
N. A. W. S. A. Dr. Shaw telegraphed 
them that they were needed in Wash- 
ington while the suffrage amendment 
was pending in the Senate, They ex- 
pect to make a Southern trip later. 





The city of Visalia, county seat of 
Tulare County, Cal., has gone dry by a 
vote of 1,161 to 851. A bitter fight 
was put up by the liquor sympathiz- 
ers, but, according to press reports, 
“the woman vote was practically 
unanimous” for a dry city. 

Two years ago Visalia decided to 
try the dry experiment by a majority 
of only eight votes. Previously for 
years the city had been considered 
one of the widest open in that gection. 





Under the quaint heading, “Suf- 
frage through Grace,” the Journal of 
Education says: “We have rarely 
heard as apt, discriminating and 
choice a brief after-dinner speech as 
that of Miss Grace M. Shepard, State 
Superintendent of Idaho, and treas- 
urer of the National Edtcation Asso- 
ciation, at the “Old Virginia Ban- 
quet” in response to the toast, ‘Thy 
Woman of Tomorrow.’ Without 
mentioning the word suffrage, with- 
out commending or condemning suf 
fragettes, she pictured the glory of 
the mothers, the wives and sisters of 
today, and the danghters of tomor- 
row, when every privilege of the 
fathers, husbands, brothers will be 
those of all women everywhere. In 
spirit, in phrasing and in delivery 





it was the gem of the week.” 








WOMEN OFFICIALS 
LIKE NEW DUTIES 


(Concluded from Page 89) 








numbers of other women they had in- 
duced to visit the polls. 
Children Helped Most 


But all agree that of all the efforts 
that contributed to the heavy regis- 
tration, the most effective was the en- 
listing of the children of the city. 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young sent out the 
day before the registration a note to 
all the schools, requesting the teach- 
ers to tell the children that their 
mothers could register on the Tues- 
day and that they were to take that 
méssage home. In the lower grades, 
not much more could be said but with 
the older children the teachers ex- 
plained what this new duty and priv- 
ilege meant, and many were the ques- 
tions, and touching the response of 
the young folks. 

Cooked His Mother’s Supper 

Said one girl, “My mother's sick in 
bed, and can't go out, but I'll see that 
the nurse goes.” A boy of fourteen 
gaid thoughtfully, “My mother works, 
but I’ll have the house nice and tidy, 
and supper ready, and then we can 
go around after I’ve washed the 
dishes.” 

Old Ladies Happy 

If the spirit of youth was abroad 
that day, the old ladies shared it, Mrs. 
Rhodes, 94, as she registered said, “I 
have waited for this hour 60 years, 
and at last it has come.” And she was 
one of many, as the newspaper pic- 
tures showed. ; 

Jane Addams Worked All Day 

In the drawing room of Hull House, 
Miss Addams sat all day as judge, 
registering the new citizens, and 
Italian and Russian and Bulgarian 
and Greek and Turkish babies were 
brought to the registration place, and 
carefully shifted on to the left hip, so 
that the right hand could go up and 
take the oath of citizenship. 

Pelish and Bohemian Women Vote 

The district round the stockyards 
receives the very latest arrivals from 
Eastern Europe, but here too was 
found the same quiet and grateful ac- 
ceptarnce of the vote. These Polish 
and Bohemian women might have 
been voting all their lives, so gravely 
and naturally did they come to the 
ceremony. In one precinct alone 127 
women registered, and a precinct is 
only supposed to eontain 300 voters in 
all. 

Women Obey Law 

There was a great obeying of law 
this time. The women officials took 
their instructions seriously. Especial- 
ly in the matter of sending suspect 
notice, when they had an inkling of 
fraud, From one saloon fourteen men 
registered. The woman clerk on sur- 
veying the building the next day saw 
that no such number of people could 
possibly be housed in it. She sent out 
fourteen suspect netices. Not one of 
them was returned. 

Times Are Changed 

An Irishman, big, good-natured, al- 
ways having taken politics to be poli- 
tics, was overheard to say to his mate, 
“Leok here, fellow, we’ve just got to 
take our medicine, we’ve come into a 
new time, things will never be as they 
have been again.” 

Corrupt Politicians Dismayed 

As one of the workers put it, with 
just pride: 

“To say that we have thrown confu- 
sion into the ranks of the corrupt poli- 
ticians is expressing it mildly. Every 
precinct vied with every other pre- 
cinct and every nationality vied with 
every other nationality, and we suc- 
ceeded in making every man feel that 
his wife or his mother or his sister 
surely must be as bright and as intel- 
ligent and as interested as the wife or 
mother or sister of any other man. 

Unnaturalized Men Apologetic 

“As for the wives of unnaturalized 
men, their distress and indignation 
many a time made them speechless. 
That they were not quite so speech- 
less inside their own homes is proven 
by the fact that when some of these 
men neighbors met me shamefacedly 
they explained that if they had only 
known that woman suffrage was com- 
ing so soon they certainly would have 
been naturalized se that their wives 
too could register and vote.” 





The National Council of Women 
Voters plans to hold a big meeting in 
San Francisco during the Panama Ex- 
position. Mrs. Ida H. Harper will 


have charge of the Historical Section. 
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LARGE MEETINGS 
HELD IN SOUTH 


Kate Gordon and Other Promi- 
nent Suffrage Speakers in Flor- 
ida and Georgia 





A great meeting was held recently 
in Jacksonville, Fla., addressed by 
Miss Kate M. Gordon and the Hon. 
J. W. Bryan. He represents the State 
of Washington in Congress, but is a 
native of Louisiana. He told the big 
audience how much good equal suf- 
frage had done in his adopted: State. 
The Jacksonville Metropolis says: 
“Miss Gordon put the Democratic 
party on notice that during the next 
two years it must come out for wom- 
en or be defeated at the next election. 

The theatre was filled to the top 
gallery, and the audience evidenced 
its approval by repeated and _ pro- 
longed applause.” 

Miss Gordon, Congressman Bryan, 
Mrs. Wesley Martin Stoner of Wash- 
ington, Miss Lavinia Engle and many 
local suffragists addressed a_ large 
open-air meeting in the Plaza at St. 
Augustine, Fla. It was the first open- 
air meeting ever held by suffragists in 
the “Ancient City.” 

At Savannah, Ga., another enthusi- 
astic suffrage meeting was held, the 
speakers being Miss Gordon, Chief 
Justice Clark of North Carolina, Mrs. 
Philander Claxon, wife of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and Mrs. 
Wesley Martin Stoner. 


PETITIONS START 
ROUNDS IN OHIO 


Suffragists Begin Work of Secur- 
ing Names to Initiatives—136,- 
ooo Signatures Needed 





During the next six weeks Ohio 
suffragists will devote themselves en- 
tirely to the circulation ofthe peti- 
tion. The number of names required 
is 136,000. It is no small task. The 
first work on these petitions was done 
just a year ago. No one need ever 
fear that any “snap legislation” will 
be enacted under the initiative and 
referendum law, writes Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton. 

A Distinguished Committee 

Our petition committee are: O. W. 
Thompson, President of the Ohio 
State University; Mr. W. B. Kilpat- 
rick, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives; Prof. A. R. Hatton of the de- 
partment of Political Science in the 
Western Reserve University; L. J. 
Taber, lecturer for the Grange, and 
Thomas McNamara, an attorney. 

Two Birds, One Stone 

The Executive Committee meetings 
of the Ohio W. S. A. have lately been 
made to answer two purposes. The 
days have been given to committee 
work and the evenings to propaganda. 
The meeting at Dayton last week was 
one of the .best the Association has 
held. The first morning was. devoted 
to a conference with the workers in 
Dayton in their beautiful headquar 
ters. The afternoon was given over 
to the regular State work, which be- 
cause of the campaign was of unusual 
interest. In the evening sixteen mem- 
bers of the committee divided them- 
selves into five parties and held meet- 
ings in five near-by towns and cities. 
These meetings had been arranged by 
the Dayton people, with the exception 
of Hamilton, and Dayton women ac- 
companied the speakers. The follow- 
ing day was given to the committee 
work, though an hour was taken at 
noon to lunch at the Dayton Club, 
where each party reported on the 
meeting held the night before. The 
second evening a great banquet was 
tendered;~ many coming for the 
speeches later in the evening. The 
speakers were chosen from the Execu- 
tive Committee members, and in ad- 
dition Miss Mary McDowell of Chicago 
gave facts in regard to the new IIli- 
nois_ voters. 


The speeches were 
humorous. At the end people were 
loath to y Pace short speeches were 
made ‘by yton citizens. It was a 


very enjoyable occasion, and did good 
for the Dayton people, the State offi- 
cers and the campaign. 





The Mississippi bill fixing the age 
of consent at eighteen years passed 
the State Senate 37 to 3. With the 
Governor’s signature it will now be- 
come a law. In anticipation of a repe- 
tition of the stirring scenes in the 
House, the galleries were filled to 
overflowing. Debate was cut off, how- 
ever, and the measure passed in rec- 
ord-breaking time. 
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VIRGINIA HOUSE 
SCORNS WOMEN 
Delegates Treat Suffrage Uproar- 


iously—Speaker Helps Instead 
of Stopping Disturbance 





The vote on the equal suffrage reso- 
lution was taken in the Virginia 
House of Delegates on March 11. The 
result was 74 against, 13 for; 13 not 
voting. In 1912 the result was 85 
against, 12 for; 3 not voting. 

Speaker Edwin P. Cox, of Rich- 
mond, who is oposed to woman suf- 
frage, gave over the control of the 
House from the time the clerk began 
reading the amendment to the constl- 
tution giving women the right to vote 
on equal terms with men; smiling 


‘broadly, he injected into the proceed- 


ings a spirit of levity which obtained 
throughout. 

The uproar was such that the speak- 
ers in support of the amendment 
could hardly be heard, but not once 
did the Speaker call for order. 

One of the friends of the measure, 
Mr. Willis of Roanoke, a brilliant 
speaker, was on his feet fighting for 
recognition when the previous ques- 
tion was called. Procedings were 
halted by the Speaker, however, in 
order to allow Mr. Philpott, from Pow- 
hatan, to make the following remark: 

“T think: I know why the four 
patrons are in favor of woman suf- 
frage. They are young men. They 
may be left in ‘widowhood,’ and for 
that reason they are in favor of suf- 
frage for women. The reason the gen- 
tleman from Lunenburg and I oppose 
this matter is that we are so old we 
can’t git married agin, nohow.” 

Prolonged applause followed, and in 
the storm of ridicule which the Speak- 
er by his contemptuous smile provoked 
and which his attitude encouraged, 
many who had promised to vote “aye” 
voted no.” In this unseemly manner 
the vote was taken in the legislative 
halls of Virginia. 























Question. Is it true that the women 
of Los Angeles “voted overwhelming- 
ly” for the saloons at a recent elec- 
tion? B. B. 

Answer. The following letter from 
the President of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Southern 
California will interest you: 

“Dear Mrs. Kelley: 

“Did the women cast their 
against prohibition in Los Angeles? 
That question must be answered yes 
and no. The proposition was forced 
upon the people against the advice 
and. without the co-operation of the 
temperance forces, without time to 
organize, and practically without a 
campaign. It was also the first elec- 
tion after the women were given the 
ballot. Then the way the ballot was 
printed was unfortunate, for by voting 
‘yes’ one voted for prohibition, and 
by voting ‘no’ one voted against pro- 
hibition. The liquor men took advan- 
tage of this, and. employed hundreds 
of women who were furnished little 
white ribbon bows just tinged with 
blue. These women were thought to 
be W. C. T. U. women, and they stood 
at the polls and advised all women to 
vote ‘no’ on the liquor question. Thus 
there was a large majority against 
the prohibition ordinance, and thou- 
sands of women voted ‘no’ thinking 
they were voting against the saloons. 
Therefore we answer the question yes, 
but thousands did so unwittingly. 
Since women have had the ballot, 
over eight hundred saloons have been 
driven out of the State that would 
have remained if the women had not 
voted. 

“Woman suffrage is a great success 
in California, so much so that all op- 
position to it has practically ceased. 
The antis have retired from the scene 
of action and closed the door behind 


them. 
‘Yours for the cause, 


“Lucy 8. Blanchard.” 


votes 
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GRAND STATE SYMPOSIUM 





A Three Days’ Suffrage Fete 


The -Ways and Means Committee 
and the Business Board of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
are planning a grand three days’ féte, 
to take place on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, April 30, May 1 and 2, and 
it is hoped that all suffragists, not 
only in and near Boston, but through- 
out the entire State, will desire to at- 
tend. 

The interesting events will be, first, 
the State Convention; second, the Suf- 
frage Play, which will be followed by 
a Thé Dansant; third, the parade, and 
fourth, the great mass meeting after 
the parade in Tremont Temple. As 
all the events were to take place at 
about this time, it was thought an ex- 
cellent and attractive plan to mass 
them together and thus give visiting 
suffragists an opportunit¢ to enjoy all. 

The new Wilbur Theatre bas been 
secured: for April 30 and May 1 from 
9 A. M. until 5.30 P. M., and the com- 
mittee have planned to hold the con- 
vention meetings in the mornings at 
the theatre. For the convenience of 
those wishing to see the play, which is 
to be given each afternoon at 2 o’clock, 
a luncheon will be served in the 
Lounge of the theatre. 

Will Give Thrilling Play 

A four-act drama by Sir Charles L. 
Young has been selected for the an- 
nual play which is given by the Ways 
and Means Committee for the purpose 
of raising money. It must be under- 
stood that this play is not given as suf- 
frage propaganda. The management 
would be only too glad to find a play 
suitable for this purpose, but, failing 
this, they have chosen a play of un- 
usual interest, which is said to be one 
of the best money-making plays ever 
written, 

Fine Players to Take Part 

It will be produced under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Lyman W. Gale and Mr. 
Clifford Pember of the Toy Theatre, 
and by Mr. Samuel J. Hume of Har- 
vard College. Mr. Hume, one of the 
most powerful amateur actors of the 
day, has kindly consented to take the 
title role of James Ralston—“Jim the 
Penman.” Mrs. Pitman takes the part 
of the wife, which portrays a woman 
of strong charatcer. The other parts 
have been cast with great care, and 
everything will be done to make the 
performance finished and enjoyable, 

Every Seat Good 

The Wilbur Theatre is to be opened 
for the first time on or about April 15, 
and will be one of those charming, in- 
timate theatres with “every seat good.” 
This being the case, the management 
have decided to reserve only the or- 
chestra and the first two rows of the 
first balcony. The schedule of prices 
is: Orchestra and two first rows of 
first balcony, $2; first balcony, unre- 
served, $1; second balcony, unre- 
served, 50 cents. The theatre is shal- 
low, so that the back seats are not far 
from the stage. The unreserved seats 
will enable people from out of town 
to have an equal chance for securing 
best seats. Tickets may.be obtained 
in advance from the treasurer of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Miss 
Fanny C. Osgood, 221 Beacon street, 


Boston, or from the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 585 
Boylston street. 
The Dansant to Follow 
After the play there will be a Thé 
Dansant in the Lounge of the theatre, 
which is a beautiful room located 


under the auditorium for this purpose. 
Many society women will be in charge 
on one day and the Players’ Suffrage 
League will preside on the next, when, 
no doubt, there will be many actors 
and actresses of note present. 
Our First Suffrage Parade 
The proceeds of the play will go 
toward defraying the expenses of the 
parade, which takes place on Satur- 
day, May 2. Elaborate preparations 
are under way to make this first Mas- 
sachusetts suffrage parade an unparal- 
lelled success, the expenses for which 
must necessarily be very large. 
Great Preparations Making 


The work of the parade committee 
has been carried on in a most busi- 
nesslike and systematic manner for 
the last four months, and continues to 
grow more and more complicated as 
the time draws near. A plan of the 
parade, now ready, will be given »e- 
low, and, although many of the sec- 





tions will do much toward paying 
their own expenses, it will readily be 





seen that to do the great cause of wom- 
an’s suffrage the honor and justice 
that are its due, a great deal of money 
must be expended; and here and now 
the Ways and Means Commitee most 
earnestly beg for the co-operation of 
every league in the State. 
Let Everyone Heip 

The committee is indefatigable in 
its labors to raise money for the ever- 
increasing demands of the Associa- 
tion’s work. It provides the ways and 
means to make an almost unlimited 
amount, and all that is necessary is 
the earnest co-operation of all who 
can, to realize the maximum amount 
out of every effort. If every League, 
for instance, would write to the treas- 
urer that it would undertake to sell a 
large or small section of seats in the 
orchestra or in either balcony, accord- 
ing to the amount it could afford, it 
would be a wonderful help. 

Social Element Adds Attraction 

The fact also that there will be the 
social element of the luncheons afd 
teas when suffragists will have the op- 
portunity of meeting one another, will 
do much toward cementing the al- 
ready delightful friendships formed at 
the time of the Bay State Suffrage 
Festival. 

As a grand finale of the three days’ 
fete, the program will close with a 
great meeting in Tremont Temple. 

Now is the time for suffragists to 
show their true interest by doing 
everything possible to carry out these 
splendid plans successfullyfl “Many a 
mickle makes a muckle.” Let every 
Suffrage League and every suffrage 
individual do but a “mickle,” and 
“muckle” will be the result. And the 
Woman Suffrage Parade of May 2 will 
be a glorious success, 

Mira H,. Pitman. 





Order of Parade 

First section. Squad of police. Her. 
ald. Chief marshal and 10 mounted 
aids. Thirty ushers for mass meeting. 
Band. Officers of State Association. 
Ways and Means Committee. Na- 
tional officers. Speakers of Day. 
Float, Free States, Alaska, countries 
where women vote, countries with par- 
tial suffrage, countries where women 
are working for suffrage (all in cos- 
tume). Float. 


Second section. Herald. Float. 
Pioneers in carriage. State leagues 
(about 70) under insignia. Boston 


Woman Suffrage Party (26 wards). 
Third section (self-supporting sec- 


tion). Miss Foley in automobile. Pro- 
fessional groups (dentists, artists, 
players, etc.) Industrial groups. 
Float. 

Fourth section. Political Equality 
Union. W. C. T. U. School for So- 
cial Science, Men’s League. Labor 
Unions, College groups and chapters. 
Float. 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government will be held at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, 3 Joy street, on 
March 24 at 2 P. M. Mrs. Teresa A. 
Crowley will speak on “The Legisla- 
tive Situation,’ Mrs. Gertrude H. 
Leonard on “The Suffrage Parade” 
and Miss Mary Shaw, the well-known 
actress, will read her entertaining 
play, “Our Friends, the Antis.” Pre- 
vious to the meeting luncheon will be 
served at 12 M. at 75 cents a plate. 


A suffrage banquet is to be given 
March 27 at 6 P. M., at the American 
House, Boston, under the manage- 
ment of the Massachusetts Political 
Equality Union. George Creel of Col- 
orado will give a “Man and Woman” 
talk. Miss Alice Carpenter of New 
York will bring the latest news from 
the suffrage States, and several promi- 
nent local men and women will speak 
briefly. Tickets, $1.35, can be obtained 
at Room 47, 184 Boylston street, Bos; 
ton, 





South Boston is to have a meeting 
March 21 at Dahlgren Hall at 8 o’clock 
under the auspices of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party. Margaret Foley, James 
A. Gallivan, William E. Hickey and 
Daniel T. O’Connell will speak. Miss 
Eileen Sullivan will be chairman. 





A spontaneous demand for a suf- 
frage school has arisen in Alabama. 
It is now running two evenings a 
week, and will continue for six weeks. 
A great many teachers are attending 
this school, which is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. S. Benard Stern. 
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THE VICTORY IN DENMARK 


The suffrage movement continues its victorious march in 
Scandinavia. Norway, Finland and Iceland have already given 
women the Parliamentary franchise, and now in Denmark the 
political parties have agreed upon an electoral reform bill which 
does away with property qualifications and at the same time 
vives the ballot to women. 





Itere is another illustration of “the geographical argument” 
for equal rights. Whenever woman suffrage is granted any- 
where, it shows a tendency to spread. Advocates of equal rights 


delight to hang up the suffrage map of the United States in a 
conspicuous place, and to point out that the enfranchised States 
lie together in one block. When this reform gets a start in one 
place, it acts like leaven; in other words, it works so well that 
it commends itself to neighboring communities and is adopted 
there also. 

This tendency has been strikingly shown in Scandinavia. 
Finland gave full suffrage to alb its women in 1906. Norway 
gave full suffrage to the majority of its women in 1907, and ex- 
tended it to all women in 1913. Iceland gave a limited number 
of its women full suffrage in 1913. Denmark got into the race 
late, but is making up for lost time. Up to seven years ago, 
Danish women could not even serve on a board of public chari- 
ties. In 1907 Denmark made them eligible to such service; in 
1908 it gave all women who were tax-payers or the wives of tax- 
payers a vote for all officers except members of Parliament; 
and now, by general consent of the political parties, full Par- 
liamentary suffrage is to be extended to all women. 

The same tendency is seen even at the antipodes. New 
Zealand gave women full suffrage in 1893, South Australia in 
1895, and all the other Australian States followed one after 
another—West Australia in 1900, New South Wales in 1902, Tas- 
mania in 1903, Queensland in 1905, Victoria in 1908. A suffrage 
map of the Scandinavian countries or of Australasia would be 
as instructive as the suffrage map of the United States. 

After this the friends of equal rights will read again with 
especial pleasure Hans Andersen’s beautiful commentary on the 
arms of Denmark, where 


“The lions ramping on that shield, between the hearts aflame, 
Keep watch o’er Denmark’s honor, and guard her ancient name.” 


Andersen makes each lion and each heart symbolize a great 
man or a great woman in Danish history; and in his interpre- 
tation one of the lions is a lioness, a Queen who defended her 
country with great courage. Nowadays the Lion-Hearts, male 
or female, are called to fight not so often against foreign foes 
as against dirt, disease, poverty and corrupt politics; and in this 
warfare the enfranchised women of Denmark, like enfranchised 
women everywhere else, will no doubt bear a valiant part. 

A. 8. B. 


A LESSON FOR ENGLAND 


While one Continental nation after another is peacefully 
granting votes to women, the British cabinet is at its wits’ end 
how to deal with the manifestations of public discontent pro- 
voked by its stubborn refusal to do justice, and its stupid and 
brutal attempts at coercion. Denmark finds herself under no 
necessity of closing her art galleries to the public, and the mem- 
bers of the Danish cabinet do not have to be heavily guarded 
whenever they stir out of the house, for fear of attacks by their 
own people. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues must regard-them 
with some envy. The Norwegian and Danish statesmen might 
well say to those English politicians who are showing suck a 
lack of statesmanship on this question: “You have refused to 
recognize the signs of the times, you insist upon kicking against 
the pricks; you must expect the natural consequences, 





“And, when vengeance clouds your skies, 
Hither shall ye turn your eyes 


As the lost on Paradise!” 
? A. 8. B. 
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NEBRASKA TRIUMPHANT > 

Suffragists the country over will rejoice with the Nebraska 
women in their achievement of 42,523 signatures—more than 
the number needed to submit the suffrage amendment to the 
voters. It is the result of hard and systematic work, and it 
shows what women can do when they are in earnest. 

In a few months the Nebraska suffragists have gathered 
nearly twice as many signatures as the Massachusetts anti-suf- 
fragists have been able to get in nineteen years. Our Bay State 
antis have been collecting names ever since 1895; they have had 
no troublesome formalities of attestation or verification to ob- 
serve, and they have had a population three times the size of 
Nebraska’s to draw upon; yet it has taken them nineteen years 
to accumulate about 21,000 signatures. There could hardly be a 
more striking proof of the lesser interest that women take in 
working against suffrage than in working for it. 

Nebraska’s success will be an encouragement to the suffra- 
gists everywhere, but especially to the Missouri and Ohio women 
who are circulating initiative petitions for suffrage in like man- 
ner. In Arizona, when the Legislature refused to submit a suf- 
frage amendment to the voters, the women got it submitted by 
initiative petition, and it swept every county in the State. May 
the experience of Nebraska, Ohio and Missouri be the same! 

A. S. B. 


—__—— 


“A GREAT OUTRAGE” 


When equal suffrage was guaranteed to the women of Den- 
mark, this important news got about six lines in the American 
press. At very nearly the same time a famous picture in Eng- 
land was slashed by a militant suffragette. Her act was given 
columns of space, with big scare heads. This illustrates afresh 
the curious lack of proportion in dealing with suffrage news. 

The injury to the picture is called a great outrage. Such 
acts, however pure their motive, are a wrong and foolish way of 
protesting against political grievances. But the wrong and folly 
committed by the British government in dealing with the woman 
suffrage question have been far greater. For more than forty 
years the suffrage bill was kept from coming to a vote in Par- 
liament, though a majority of the members of every House cf 
Commons elected during that time were professed believers in 
it. At last this led to militancy on the part of a section of the 
women, After some years of disturbance, Mr. Asquith promised 
to allow a free vote on the question; and thereupon militancy 
stopped completely. When he broke his word, it began again; 
and, ever since, the British cabinet ministers have been piling 
on coercion, and always more coercion, striving to repress by 
violence the symptoms of political discontent, but doing nothing 
to remove the cause. The capricious injustice with which the 
coercion is applied has increased the exasperation. Lansbury, 
who has a large following among the voters, goes on a short 
hunger strike, is let out under the cat and mouse act, and_is 
never re-arrested. Women convicted of exactly the same offence 
are thrown into prison again and again. And this unfairness and 
brutality have been going on for years. Before militancy grew at 
all serious, hundreds of women of the highest character, guilty 
of nothing worse than persistency in trying to present a petition, 
had been knocked down, beaten and kicked, many of them so 
savagely mauled by the police that they were injured for life; 
and the women, not the police, had been sent to prison in conse- 
quence. Damage to famous pictures is bad, but damage to the 
humblest human flesh and blood is worse. The whole history of 
the British government’s dealing with the suffrage question dur- 
ing the last decade is a history of disgrace. Violence begets vio- 
lence; and the inevitable results have followed. 

American suffragists naturally chafe under the prejudice 
which the suffragette “outrages” in England bring upon our 
cause; but we should never forget on which side the greater out- 
rage lies. 

“‘W’y, Mawse Chawlie,” says an old black woman in “The 
Grandissimes, “does you s’pose one po’ nigga kin tell a big lie? 
No, sah! But w’en de whole people tell w’at ain so—if dey know 
it, aw if dey don’t know it—den dat IS a big lie!” 

Can one little woman commit a great outrage? When any 
single individual defies the law of England, it is a comparatively 
small matter. But when the government of a whole great nation 
defies the law of nature and of God—defies it for generations— 
the outrage is great indeed. 

The root of the whole trouble is the long-continued denial of 
justice. When progress is not allowed to come by evolution, it 
comes by revolution. That law has been written into the very 
nature of things by a Hand stronger than that of the British 
A. S. B. 
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VIRGINIA’S EYE-OPENER 


Virginia suffragists have every reason to rejoice over the 
discreditable scenes that attended the recent vote on woman 
suffrage in their State Legislature, as described in our columns 
this week by a Virginia correspondent. If the measure had been 
debated with dignity and voted down with decorum, those Vir- 
ginia women who are now opposed might all have remained un- 
der the impression that the lawmakers were animated mainly 
by the motive of chivalry in wishing to debar them from the 
ballot box. But the tone of the debate was neither courteous nor 
chivalrous. A large number of highly respected Virginia women 
had asked that the voters of their State should be allowed to 
express their opinion upon a proposition which has already been 
accepted by ten States of the Union and by six foreign countries. 
Their serious request was discussed with ridicule and insult and 
was voted down with contumely. The character of the speeches 
made in opposition cannot fail to be an eye-opener to many Vir- 
ginia antis. 

In the Revolutionary War, Gen. Krancis Marion of South 
Carolina astonished one of his men who came to him full of 
grief and indignation to report some particularly aggravating 
piece of insolence committed by the British troops in Charles- 
ton. Marion sprang up and shouted “Huzza!” Then he said, 
in substance: “When anyone has been poisoned, if you give him 
an anodyne to keep him easy, he is a dead man. But give him 
an emetic, make him deadly sick, and he will throw up the 
poison and be saved. This flagrant insolence is just what is 
needed to make our people sick of their besotted partiality for 
British rule!” And so it proved. Today Mrs, B. B. Valentine 
and Mary Johnston must be feeling like Gen. Francis Marion. 


A. 8. B. 











TENEMENT WOMEN CAPABLE 

After fifteen years’ experience in settlement work ta New 
York, Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House, declares 
that there is no reason to dread the vote of the women in the 
tenements, whether they are wage-earners or home workers. 
She says in the New York Evening Post: 

“The woman in the home is just as competent in her way 
as the business Woman. The home women form the great ma- 
jority, and are likely to continue to do so. The American work- 
ingman goes out to work and brings his wages to his wife. 
She spends them. As disburser of the family income she has 
a power which is relatively larger than that of the wife and 
mother of families higher up in the economic scale. And yet 
some people think that the real danger in woman’s suffrage 
comes from the ignorance of the tenement house woman. 

“But look at what actually happens. The steamfitter or 
the bricklayer is a specialist. He knows about his work. But 
his wife has to deal with the education of the children, the 
health of the family, and everything that pertains to the daily 
life of the community. In one sense her life is very restricted. 
In another it is far larger than that of her husband, She has 
the vital interest that only the holder of the family purse can 
have in spending that money satisfactorily. And when one 
considers how extraordinarily well on the whole she meets her 
problems, why should we think that her common-sense stops 
right there? 

“If the readers of this newspaper had to manage on the 
average income of the tenement dweller, they would probably 
conclude that an intelligence that was equal to that task was 
quite ready to tackle the relatively simple problems that arise 
on Election Day! Don’t worry about the tenement house 
woman. She grapples with political problems every day. If 
there’s any one who can be trusted with the ballot more than 
any one else, it ig the tenement house woman.” 


LA FOLLETTE ON DELAY 


Perplexed by the conflicting arguments urged for and against 
taking an early vote in the United States Senate on the nation- 
wide suffrage amendment, the editor of the Woman’s Journal 
telegraphed to Senator Robert M. LaFollette, asking his opinion 
as to whether it would be better to have the vote taken now 
or later, after the suffrage demonstrations that are to be held 
throughout the country on May 2. Senator LaFollette tele- 
graphed in reply: 

“While an impressive demonstration might add a few votes 
for the amendment, none can be certain ‘about it; and I think it 
very doubtful if the matter can be deferred until May.” 


WOMEN’S INTEREST GROWS 


The large and growing interest taken by the women of Colo- 
rado Springs in public affairs is the subject of a letter to the 
editor of The Woman’s Journal from the Rev. Arthur N. Taft, 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, When he went to Colorado 
Springs fourteen years ago, he says, the women seemed to take 
little interest in politics, He continues: 

“Since that time there has been a marked social awakening 
in the town. A new charter has been adopted. Great interest in 
the public schools, in playgrounds, in recreations for the young, 
in the disposal of garbage, in public health, in social legislation 
such as the Mothers’ Compensation Act, the eight-hour day for 
women, the woman police-officer, ete., etc., has been shown by a 
large number of women. I am myself thoroughly convinced that 
the movement toward these vital reforms is due to the presence 
of women in politics. The younger women are taking continually 
a more prominent part in these matters. A marked charac- 
teristic of their interest is their desire to work directly for what- 
ever they want, not-trying to get it by indirect methods. They 
vote for what they want, or for the men or women’ who will get 
it for them, They wait on the City Council or on the County 
Commissioners as voters who have a right to be listened to, not 
as petitioners who must use ‘the allurements,’ as the old Dow- 
ager Empress of China was accustomed to do. A much more 
direct and dignified method, to my mind.” 


QUIETEST WAY IS BARRED 


So far as the public expression of their opinions is con- 
cerned, women are already on a perfect equality with men. They 
may speak on public platforms, they may sign petitions, they may 
parade the streets, they may lecture before crowds, they may 
write for newspapers, they may use freely every device for giv- 
ing publicity to their personalities. They may perform all the 
acts of citizenship which are obtrusive. . They are denied the 
one method of expressing opinion and using influence which is 
unobtrusive and impersonal, namely, the secret ballot. It is as 
if a person were told that he could say whatever he wished over 
the telephone, or shout it from the street corners, but he must 
not express his opinion in a sealed letter through the mails.— 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers. 


























So many requests have been received for the address made 
by Miss Blackwell in rebuttal of the anti-suffrage arguments at 
the Congressional Hearing last December that we publish it this 
week. 





Mrs. Ada Shafer of Nebraska has just sent a list of eleven 
new subscriptions, two four months’ subscriptions, and four re- 
newals. She says: “We are just beginning, Subscriptions are 
coming in faster.” Mrs. Shafer is one of our very best workers. 





Miss Mary Townsend of Canada writes: “Do you send out 
free literature? If so, I would appreciate some, This com- 
munity, five miles from Hamilton, is very much behind the 
times on the question of equal suffrage, and I would like to 
give them copies of The Woman’s Journal, but cannot spare 
my own copies, as they are so useful for reference. What a 
wonderful little paper it is! If it is an outward and visible sign 
of the people who are responsible for it, I would certainly like 
to know them. Can you send me any statistics on the number 
of divorces in the enfranchised countries and States as com- 
pared with what they used to be? I am to speak in a debate 
on equal suffrage, and I am confident the ‘antis’ will say, ‘It 
will break up the home.’ I would be very grateful if you will 
send The Journal at once, as I am like a ship without a rudder 


without it.” 
- : eS ee eS 
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Speech of Miss Alice Stone Blackwell at Congressional Hearing on Dec. 5, 1913, in Reply to Anti-Suffragists on 


Gentlemen of the committee, it is 
difficult in a short time to review the 
arguments that have been made dur- 
ing nine hours. Therefore I shall take 
up only the most important points. 

The argument has been made over 
and over again that you ought not to 
appoint this committee, because there 
is not a sufficient public demand, and 
because the number of women who 
oppose it is greater than the number 
who favor it. 


More Women in Favor 
It is an actual fact that we repre- 
sent a very much larger number of 
women than the opposition. The op- 
ponents say that only 8 per cent. of 
the women of this country favor suf- 
They have no authority for 


frage. 
this. Nobody knows how many there 
are. But it is a fact that less than 1 


per cent. of the women of the United 
States have expressed any objection 
to equal suffrage. Appeals have been 
gent out over the country for years 
urging all women to protest, and yet 
less than 1 per cent. are protesting 
against having the suffrage “thrust 
upon them.” 


More States Organized 

The anti-suffragists claim to be or- 
ganized in 17 States, The suffragists 
are organized in 47 States. The only 
State without an organization is New 
Mexico. Until recently South Caro- 
lina and New Mexico were the only 
two. South Carolina now has a num- 
ber of suffrage clubs. 

More Suffrage Papers 

The anti-suffrage movement in the 
United States maintains only three 
periodicals—two monthlies and one 
quarterly. The suffrage movement 
maintains seven weekly papers, one 
fortnightly, and four or five monthlies. 

More Suffrage Petitioners 

You must have noticed how much 
larger an attendance there was in this 
committee room when the suffragists 
made their argument than when the 
anti-suffrage argument was presented. 
The experience is the same every- 
where. In every State where peti- 
tions for suffrage and remonstrances 
against it have been sent to the Legis- 
lature, the petitioners have always 
outnumbered the remonstrants,—and 
have generally outnumbered them 50 
or 100 to 1. 

At the time of the last New York 
constitutional convention, the suffra- 
gists obtained more than 300,000 in- 
dividual signatures to their petitions. 
Suppose only one-half of those were 
women, that would make 150,000. At 
the same time the anti-suffragists ob- 
tained only 15,000 signatures. 

In Chicago, a few years ago, 104 or- 
ganizations, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of more than 100,000 women, 
petitioned for a municipal woman- 
suffrage clause in the new city char- 
ter, while only one small organization 
of women petitioned against it. 

Results of Straw Vote 

The only time an official referendum 
was ever taken among women on this 
subject was in Massachusetts in 1895. 
The anti-suffragists say that only 4 
per cent, of the women of the State 
expressed themselves in favor of it. 
They neglect to say that less than 


one-sixth of 1 per cent. expressed 
themselves opposed. The women’s 
vote stood: Yes, 22,204; no, 861. 


When the referendum was first or- 
dered leading anti-suffragists circulat- 
ed among women pledges to vote “no” 
and to get other women to vote “no.” 
Later on they came to the conclusion 
that they could not get a majority of 
,the women of Massachusetts to vote 
“no,” and three days before the close 
of registration they sent out an appeal 
to the anti-suffrage women, urging 
them not to register or to vote. They 
had always claimed that when they 
were given the right to vote they 
would feel under a moral obligation to 
usé it, They went back upon all their 
professed principles rather than reveal 
the fewness of their numbers by stand. 
ing up to be counted. They did their 
best to keep the Legislature and the 
public from finding out how many 
women really were opposed. They 
preferred to “lie low” and let the few 
women who decidedly objected be cor- 
fused with the much larger number 
who did not care. 
We admit that the.e are many who | 
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do not care. But of those who do care 
the vast majority are in favor. This 
has been demonstrated wherever the 
matter has been brought to a test. 
When constitutional amendments 
desired by men are submitted to the 
voters, it is only necessary to show 
that more men favor the amendments 
than oppose them. It is not neces- 
sary to show that those who favor the 
amendments outnumber both those 
who are opposed and those who do 
not care. 

New Kind of “Majority Rule” 

In New York State a _ successful 
amendment to the constitution seldom 
gets more than 25 per cent. of the 
male vote. The remaining 75 per 
cent. are “either indifferent or op- 
posed”; but, since less than 25 per 


ment carries. It is not necessary, and 
we do not think it is fair, to require 
that the women who desire suffrage 


ent. The people who demand this are 
giving a wholly new interpretation to 
“majority rule.” 

sented before this committee has 
been irrelevant; 
suffragists have wandered over the 


to wander after them. 
Grangers and Workers Favor It 


jority of the Grangers were opposed 
to suffrage. The National 
woman suffrage every year, and a 


the same. 
the Grange are in favor of it, and 


with the leaders, 


peared 


posed to suffrage. 


frage. 


wise 


erations. 
Spreads from State to State 


is granted. 


map]. It is a map of the United 
States with the suffrage States 
marked in white. The white States 
take in the entire west of the country 
and come east as far as Illinois, With 
the exception of Illinois, every State 
that has adopted suffrage borders 
directly upon some other State which 
has it. If, as has been claimed here, 
homes were broken up and made deso- 
late, if husbands found that their 
wives were neglecting their home 
duties and their children, it is not 
likely that suffrage would spread from 
the State which first adopted it to one 
adjoining State after another. 


Attempted Repeal Failed 

You have had one California wom- 
an here who claimed that suffrage in 
California does not work well, This 
afternoon you will have counter testi- 
mony from other Californians. Mean- 
while I would like to call your atten- 
tion to one striking fact. California 
adopted the initiative and referendum 
at the same time with suffrage. The 
anti-suffragists immediately started 
an initiative petition for the repeal of 
woman suffrage. They said that 80 
per cent. of the women of California 
were opposed to it, and that they 
would repeal it. They could easily 
have done it if that number had really 
been opposed. Both men and women 
were eligible to sign the repeal peti- 
tions; but out of the 1,591,783 men 
and women in California, they failed 
to get the 32,000 signatures necessary. 
In a single year suffrage in California 
had so commended itself to the people 
that the anti-suffragists could not se- 
cure the small percentage of names 
required to resubmit the question. 
Mr. Campbell. Was there an effort 
made to circulate the petitions? 
Miss Blackwell. Oh, yes. I have 





cent. are actually opposed, the amend- 


must outnumber both those who are 
against it and those who are indiffer- 


A great deal of the argument pre- 
but, since the anti- 


whole field, it will be necessary for us 


One of them claimed that the ma- 


Grange 
passes a strong resolution in favor of 


long list of State Granges have done 
Evidently the leaders of 


there is no evidence whatever to show 
that the rank and file do not agree 


Individual working women have ap- 
before this committee and 
have said they believed that the ma- 
jority of working women were op- 
But all the great 
organizations of working men and 
working women have passed strong 
resolutions in favor of woman suf- 
The National Woman’s Trade 
Union League and every one of its 
State branches have done so, and like- 
the American Federation of 
Labor and a long list of State Fed- 


We have been told that all kinds of 
terrible things will happen if suffrage 
I should like to put in as 
one of our exhibits a map [indicating 


had in my hands the circular issued 
by the anti-suffragists. They boasted 
that the women of California were go- 
ing to repeal it. 

It has been asserted that the wom- 
en in all the suffrage States would 
like to repeal it. In any one of those 
States the women could repeal it if 
they wished. 

Fxcept in California, there has 
never been a serious attempt made 
to do it. We are told that whenever 
women want the suffrage they can 
get. it. Whenever they want to repeal 
suffrage they can repeal it. 

Testimony Overwhelmingly Favorable 
It has been said that in the enfran- 
chised States there is “a great contest 
of opinion” as to whether it works 
well, That is a most one-sided con- 
test. In all the suffrage States of the 
country put together, the anti-suffra- 
gists have not found a dozen respecta- 
ble men, or even half a dozen, to as- 
sert, over their own names, that it 
has had any bad results whatever. 
On the other hand, long lists of the 
most distinguished men and women 
in those States testify to its good re- 
sults. 

A great effort was made by the edi- 
tor of the Ladies’ Home Journal to 
find Colorado women who would ex- 
press themselves against woman suf- 
frage, The fact that he wanted ad- 
verse opinions was widely announced 
in the Colorado papers. Out of the 
more than 200,000 women in Colorado 
he succeeded in finding 19 who said 
they did not think much of woman 
suffrage. Of these only three said it 
had done any harm. The rest mere- 
ly said that it had done no good, or 
only a little good, or good only along 
certain lines. Not one claimed that 
it had had any such extravagantly bad 
results as have been prophesied be- 
fore this committee. 

Ministers for Suffrage 

A few years ago Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe took a census of all the minis- 
ters of four leading denominations in 
the four oldest suffrage States— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho 
—and also of all the editors. She 
asked them whether the results of 
woman suffrage were good or bad. 
She received 624 answers, of which 
62 were unfavorable, 46 on the fence, 
and 516 in favor. The answers from 
the editors were favorable, more than 
8 to 1; those from the Episcopai 
clergymen more than 2 to 1% from the 
Baptist ministers, 7 to 1; from the 
Congregationalists, about 8 to 1; from 
the Methodists, more than 10 to 1, and 
from the Presbyterians, more than 11 
to 1. If equal suffrage had corrupted 
the women, or if it had promoted 
those demoralizing results which the 
term “feminism” is said to imply, 
their pastors could hardly have failed 
to find it out. 

Ballot Strengthens Toilers 

You have been told that suffrage 
would be of no use to working women. 
While his individual ballot may not 
directly affect the wages of any work- 
ingman, yet if all workingmen were 
suddenly to be disfranchised tomor- 
row, would not the workers find them- 
selves in a much weaker and more 
helpless position? That exact situa- 
tion will apply in the case of the 
working women; and that is why the 
great organized bodies of workingmen 
and women have repeatedly declared 
for equal suffrage. 

Suffrage and Chivalry 
I once heard Miss Heloise Hersey 
of Boston say in a public address 
against woman suffrage that she be- 
lieved the workingmen of America 
would be better off without the ballot, 
because then their employers would 
feel a sense of chivalry toward them. 
That is the argument against woman 
suffrage carried to its logical conclu- 
sion. Everyone sees that it is foolish 
when applied to men. The organized 
working women think it is equally 
foolish in regard to them. 
We do not claim that the ballot is 
the only factor affecting industrial 
welfare, but it does have a direct in- 
fluence and wéight when you are try- 
ing to get better hours or better sani- 
tary conditions. In the matter of 
wages it has only a more remote and 
indirect influence. 
Suffrage and Industrial Protection 





en obtain the ballot they will have to 
sacrifice “all the great body of protec- 
tive industrial legislation that has 
been gained for them.” Against that 
we have the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the famous 
Oregon case, in which Justice Brewer 
(a suffragist) wrote the opinion of the 
court that the limiting of women’s 
working hours is constitutional. In 
that decision he took pains to say— 
and this is the opinion o1 the Supreme 
Court of the United States—that even 
if the time came when women ob- 
tained the ballot and stood upon an 
equal level with men before the law 
in all other respects, nevertheless 
women’s weaker physique and the 
fact that they are the mothers of the 
coming generation will still make nec. 
essary protective industrial legislation 
for them. In no State where such 
protective legislation had been se- 
cured for women before they got the 
ballot has it ever been repealed after- 
wards. In several States since they 
got the ballot they have obtained such 
protective legislation which they had 
tried in vain to secure for years be- 
fore they had a vote. 

In California the eight-hour law for 
women was passed by the same Leg- 
islature that voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of submitting the suffrage 
amendment; and after equal suffrage 
was, adopted the next Legislature not 
only did not repeal the eight-hour law, 
but extended it to a larger number of 
occupations. 

In the State of Washington the 
women before they had the ballot had 
tried for eight years to get an eight- 
hour law, but without success, After 
equal suffrage was granted, the very 
next Legislature passed the law, In 
Colorado also similar legislation was 
passed after women got the vote. The 
only States that have the eight-hour 
law for women are suffrage States. 

You have been told that the suf- 
frage States do not forbid night work. 
The more fully developed industrial 
States have more elaborate protective 
legislation for working women than 
the Western States, where compara- 
tively few women are working outside 
their own homes. Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, accord- 
ing to the census of 1909, had 635,274 
women working in factories, while the 
four States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho, all put together, had 
only 3,499. If a State with no facto- 
ries has no legislation for factory 
women, it does not follow that the bal- 
lot is of no use in securing such leg- 
islation where it is needed. 


Miss Bronson Often Inaccurate 


You have listened to a long argu- 
ment by Miss Minnie Bronson. Her 
statements in regard to legislation for 
working women have often been 
shown to be full of errors. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley and the Misses Pauline 
and Josephine Goldmark are _ recog- 
nized as authorities on the conditions 
of working women. All three are 
prominently connected with the Con- 
sumers’ League. They have written 
a pamphlet, reviewing Miss Bronson s 
argument, in which they point out a 
long series of inaccuracies. They say 
that her “statements are in many 
cases misleading or entirely false. 
The interpretation of the facts is 
wholly so.’’* 

Another pamphlet reviewing Miss 
Bronson’s statements has been writ- 
ten by two other authorities on work- 
ing women, Miss Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge and Miss Edith Abbott, with a 
preface by Miss Jane Addams, and 
we are going to ask to be allowed to 
put that pamphlet in as part of our 
case.+ 





*The Truth about Wage-Earniag Women 
and the State: A Reply to Miss Minnie 


Bronson. By Florence Kelley and Pauline 
and Josephine Goldmark. Page 

The Wage-Earning Woman and _ the 
State: A Reply to Minnie Bronson. By 


Edith Abbott, of Hull House, Chicago, and 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Assistant 
Professor of Social Economy in the Uni- 
versity ef Chicago; Directors of the De- 
partment of Social Investigation in the 
Chicago School of Civies and Philanthropy. 

Other pamphlets submitted as exhibits 
and printed with the report of the hear- 
ing were Suffrage and Temperance, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, giving statistics as 
to the spread of “dry” territory in the 
suffrage States sinee women got the ballot; 
Objections Anewered, by Miss Blackwell, 
covering many of the points raised by 
the anti-suffragists at the Hearing; Emin- 
ent Opiniens, etc. 
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COLLEGE NUMBER 


The issue of the Woman’s Journal 
of April 25 will be a college number. 
It will contain a special front-page 
drawing, and articles, news, stories, 
poems and editorials of special in- 
terest to college students and col- 
lege graduates. It will be a number 
carefully planned to make converts 
among the college folk. It is the plan 
to show not only the interest in suf- 
frage among college people, but also 
how the college student and the col- 
lege graduate belong in the suffrage 
movement. College women for the 
most part owe their educational and 
professional opportunities to the 
early woman’s rights movement, and 
no college woman of today can consist- 
ently ignore or oppose the onward 
march of women. 

It will, of course, add great impetus 
to the cause if we can put the col- 
lege number of the Woman’s Journal 
into the hands of thousands of col- 
lege men and women who do not 
read the national suffrage paper reg- 
ularly. To this end we ask our read- 
ers to respond to the opportunity in 
one er both of the following ways: 
First, pay for two or more copies 
of the college number of the 
Woman’s Journal to be sent to names 
and addresses which you will fur- 
nish. The- paper is five cents per 
copy, postpaid. 

Second, send us names and ad 
dresses to which you wish us to send 
the college number as a free sample 
copy. Address orders to Woman's 
Journal, College Number, 585 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 

This is an easy and inexpensive 
task. Will you assume your part of 
making the plan effective? With 
the help of all our readers, we can 
mail 100,000 additional papers on 
April 25. Remember the date and 
begin to send names at once. 

A. E. R. 





A SPRING 
CAMPAIGN 


In the course of a few days letters 
will be sent to every suffragist in the 
United States who has sent us three 
or more new subscriptions during the 
past year. It is hoped that those who 
have already been interested to obtain 
subscriptions will want to aid The 
Journal and the cause further by ask- 
ing other suffragists to subscribe. 
Those who have already proved their 
interest are, however, not the only 
ones we hope to enlist in a great 
spring campaign to add new subscrib- 
ers to our list. Those who have never 
sent a new subscriber’s name are 
urged to join in this important work 
now. New Journal readers means suf- 
frage converts. Regular Journal read- 
ers mean active suffragists. Active 
suffragists mean hastening the day of 
full suffrage in every State In thé 
Union. Have you not found it so? 
Without further invitation will you, 
therefore, begin to urge suffragists of 
your acquaintance to subscribe 
through you? If you send an ordér 
for three new subscriptions, your 
name will go on our honor list and we 
shall count on you as an active sup- 
porter. We are very proud of our list, 
and hope to increase it. A. E. R. 


MILD WEATHER 
WORK 


Now that the mild weather is ap 
proaching, hundreds of workers will 
want to avail themselves of the ep- 
portunity to make money and make 
converts to suffrage at the same time. 
Every suffragist is, therefore, urged 
to become active for the two-fold pur- 
pose of gaining money and winning 
converts. The cause needs money and 
it needs converts. Progress is prac- 
tically impossible without money, and 
converts we must have if we are to 
make headway fast enough for these 
stirring times. 

Would you like to take the chance 
vf making 240 converts a week if it 
meant a little income of $6.00 a week 
to use for the cause or as you think 
best? 

If you are interested to a¢complish _— 
as much for suffrage as its humanly 
possible, write for the details of this 
offer. A. E, R. 











Read, mark and “inwardly digest” 


the account of the remarkable work 
done by Syracuse suffragists at their 
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Ballot Influences Social Evils 

Then we are told that legislation 
cannot help social evils. Nobody be- 
lieves that the millennium can be 
brought in by act of Congress or of a 
State Legislature. But good or bad 
government can encourage or dis- 
courage vicious conditions. We had 
a conspicuous illustration of this in 
Seattle, where the city government 
was notoriously in complicity with 
gambling and other vices. After the 
women got the ballot the Mayor who 
had maintained that régime was re- 
called, and an entirely different city 
government was put in. 

In the same: way, in other instances, 
equal suffrage has sometimes made a 
striking change, I have never known 
an instance where the women’s votes 
have made a change that was not for 
the better. 

Women’s Non-Partisan Influence 

It has been said that women would 
lose their non-partisan influence. 
Where women vote the questions in 
which they are especially interested 
are not questions on which the women 
of different parties disagree. In Colo- 
rado an effort was made to substitute 
a political board for the State bureau 
of child and animal protection. What 
happened? The vice chairman of the 
Democratic State central committee 
was a woman, and the vice chairman 
of the Republican State central com- 
mittee was a woman also. The two 
women went together to the members 
of the Legislature and told them that 
the women did not want that thing 
done, and they prevented it. When it 
is a question of securing pure food for 
their husbands’ dinner, the Demo- 
cratic women and the Republican 
women feel just the same. The wom- 
en’s non-partisan influence, instead of 
being lost, becomes a bipartisan influ- 
ence in favor of these things. 

Brings Women Added Respect 

Many California women worked to 
secure improved legislation before 
they got the ballot and since, and 
they have testified to the greater re- 
spect they now receive at the hands 
of legislators and the greater ease 
with which they get the legislation 
they want. It has been “said that the 
last California Legislature passed 
more reform legislation than the pre- 
vious Legislatures had done in 25 
years, Jane Addams, though she com- 
mands great influence in herself, has 
told how much more respectfully she 
and the other women of Chicago have 
been received since the passage of 
the suffrage bill, and how the various 
committees at the city hall in Chicago 
have been almost tumbling over them- 
selves to find out what the women 
want. Miss Addams has also spoken 
of the increase of power the women 
have been able to bring to bear for 
the better disposal of Chicago’s gar- 
bage. They had been trying for 
years, but had not been able to get 
adequate attention given to the mat- 
ter. ° 

No Girls in Street Trades 

The statements made to your com- 
mittee by the anti-suffragists contain 
serious errors of fact. For instance, 
you have been told that girls under 
16 can engage in street trades in Den- 
ver. That is a delusion, due to the 
fact that a bill in regard to the em- 
ployment of young persons, when it 

went up for engrossment, had acci- 
dentally dropped out of it a clause in 
regard to street selling by girls under 

16. There was no object in its being 

dropped out, because the same pro- 
vision was retained in another place. 
Judge Lindsey says that there are no 
girls under_16 engaged in _ street 
trades in Denver, and that if any girls 
under 16 attempted it they would be 
immediately stopped by the juvenile 
court. 
Suffrage and Temperance 

You have been told that woman suf- 
frage has made no difference im re- 
gard to the temperance question, On 
that point we wish to submit an ex- 
hibit giving the figures from the suf- 
frage States. 

Nowhere has suffrage led to State- 
wide prohibition. Everywhere it has 
led to a large extension of no-license 
territory. 

One of the antis has said that the 
liquor dealers are ceasing to oppose 
votes for women. This would be news 
to the liquor interests all over the 
country. 
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must have been a very recent change 
of heart. Only within the last few 
weeks a number of test cases have 
been brought, at the instigation of the 
liquor dealers, to have the suffrage 
law declared unconstitutional in Illi- 
nowy, where a long list.of towns have 
gone dry on account of the women’s 
vote. 

No Militancy in America 
You are also told that American 
suffragists are going to. branch out 
into militancy. A little joke of Dr. 
Shaw's in regard to a hatchet is quot- 
ed as authority for that statement. 
Dr. Shaw is strongly opposed to mili- 
tancy. My own paper, the Woman's 
Journal, has again and again declared 
that we believe militancy to be a mis- 
take, even in England, and that we 
believe it would be a still greater mis- 
take here. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
has been charged with intended mili- 
tancy. Mrs. Catt has always been 
strongly opposed to it. Mrs. Catt has 
also been charged with wanting to do 
away with the Constitution, because 
of a remark she made during the suf- 
frage convention here. Everybody 
who knows her knows that she meant 
that* the Constitution should be _ re- 
vised in accordance with the methods 
laid down in the Constitution itself. 
Anti-Suffrage Militancy Rampant 
All the militancy in America has 
been by the opponents of woman suf- 
frage. Sixty-six years ago my mother, 
Lucy Stone, began to advocate votes 
for women. In the early days she was 
played upon with cold water through 
a hose while she was speaking, and 
eggs were thrown at Miss Anthony. 
You may say that that was a long 
time ago, but only last March you 
know what the hooligans did here in 
Washington during the woman _ suf- 
frage parade. There was antl-suffrage 
militancy on a great scale. In Day- 
ton, Ohio, not long ago, Miss Margaret 
Foley was pelted with bread crusts 
and other fragments of a banquet. In 
New York suffrage speakers have 
lately been assailed with snuff, paper 
bags of water, lemons, broken glass, 
and other missiles. In Harlem a suf- 
frage speaker was knocked down and 
kicked. Only a few weeks ago, at the 
annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Equal Suffrage Association, anti-suf- 
fragists smashed the windows of the 
hall and hurled a can of dangerous 
and vile-smelling chemicals in among 
the ladies. I have no doubt the or- 
ganized anti-suffragists do not regard 
these proceedings with favor, but they 
have never passed any resolutions 
condemnming them. At least half a 
dozen suffrage associations have 
passed resolutions disapproving of 
militancy. Moreover, all: the Ameri- 
can suffragists have declared their 
preference for peaceful methods in 
the most convincing way—by follow- 
ing peaceful methods and no other. 
Peaceful Tactics Working Well 
We have had six States and one 
Territory grant women the ballot 
within the last five years, and they 
were all won by peaceful methods. 
We have no temptation to resort to 
throwing stones at anybody, Orderly 
tactics are succeeding very well. 
Several references have been made 
to Massachusetts. Those statements 
are seriously incorrect. The repre- 
sentative of the Men’s Antl-suffrage 
League of Massachusetts, Mr. Charles 
Underhill, who addressed you, 1s one 
of the four candidates whom the suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts are credited 
with defeating. He enlarged upon the 
excellent character of the candidates 
whom the suffragists singled out for 
defeat. He described them as men 
who had voted for every good meas- 
ure except suffrage. Now, their con- 
stituents did not think so. We made 
no attack upon the personal character 
of any of these men; but men who 
vote in a reactionary way on woman 
suffrage generally vote in the same 
way on many other questions. We 
took the record of their votes in the 
Legislature to their constituents, and 
in every case it was the man’s record 
that killed him. 

Mr. Kelly. I desire to ask you this 
question: Was that statement true re- 
garding the attitude of the members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature who 
voted for suffrage and against temper- 
ance and child-labor legislation? 

Miss Blackwell. I should seriously 
question that statement. The Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives 
this year voted almost 2 to 1 in favor 
of suffrage. Therefore, among the 
great raft of members of all sorts who 
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some who were opposed to child-labor 
legislation. Generally speaking, suf- 
fragists are more apt to be in favor 
of child-labor legislation than men 
who are opposed to suffrage. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
also said that women are treated with 
less respect at the State House than 
they used to be. As a matter of fact, 
they are treated with much more re- 
spect. Only a few years ago our bill 
in Massachusetts received only 14 
votes in the House of Representa- 
tives; this year it got 144. Nothing 
has brought us so much increased re- 
spect as the defeat of those four prom- 
inent anti-suffrage politicians, includ- 
ing the president of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, who had packed a com- 
mittee against suffrage. He was de- 
feated by his bad legislative record 
on a whole series of questions, 

No Sex War : 

You have been told that suffrage 
will lead to sex war. The marriage 
rate is just as high in suffrage States 
as elsewhere; ,in California it has 
shown a marked increase since, the 


women were given the Vote. There | 
were several thousand more mar- 
riages in California last year than 


there were before women got the bal- 
lot. [Applause.] Wyoming has had 
equal suffrage longer than any other 
State, and the census shows that it 
has the smallest proportion of unmar- 
ried women to its population of any 
State in the Union. 
As to “Feminism” 

In regard to “feminism,” it is easy to 
take out of their connection a few iso- 
lated sentences and say that this 
meays so and. so, which it does not 
really mean at all, and thus try to 
show that the suffragists are in favor 
_of destroying the home. It is easy, 
also, to make a quotation from some 
ultraradical woman and to say that 
this represents the opinion of suffra- 
gists in general. On that same prin- 
ciple, we might assert that the anti- 
suffragists are opposed to settlement 
work, are opposed to welfare work, 
and are opposed to that whole list of 
things* which Miss Annie Bock ran 
over in her address before you and 
declared to be “either a fad or graft.” 
Many of these anti-suffrage ladies, we 
know, are entirely in favor of those 
things. Both suffragists and anti- 
suffragists should be judged by their 
official utterances in their platforms 
and in their official organs. 

I should like to go over some of the 
other points that have been brought 
up here, but it is impossible in the 
length of time. I will ask leave to 
submit a printed argument on a num- 
ber of these points, and will merely 
refer, in closing, to the subject of ap- 
pointing a committee. 


Want a Special Committee 


It is inconceivable that the appoint- 
ment of a tommittee to-consider this 
question and to hear arguments on 
both sides will strike anybody as an 
indorsement of woman suffrage either 
by the Committee on Rules or by the 
Democratic Party. We simply ask 
that we may have a fair hearing be- 
fore a eommittee which has time to 
consider our question, and not before 
a committee which has many other 





*Miss Annie Bock of California, one of 
the anti-suffrage speakers at the hearing, 
had said that settlement work and wel- 
fare work were “either a fad or graft.” 
She had also denounced the peace meve- 
ment, employers’ liability, teachers’ pen- 
sions and the use of school-houses for 








If that is their attitude, it} voted for us, 


there were probably 





civie centres, as things which merely 
played into the hands of Socialism. 


subjects before it and which is badly 


overworked. We want a committee 
especially appointed for this purpose 
in the House of Representatives, such 
as there ‘already is in the Senate. Va- 
rious constitutional objections have 
been made to it, but there can be no 
stronger constitutional objections to 
such a committee in the lower House 


than in the upper House. The com- 


mittee in the upper House has existed 
for years without any danger to the 
Constitution. 
As to States’ Rights 

The question as to whether Con- 
gress ought to interfere with the 
rights of the States in the matter of 
suffrage will be a point for that 
special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage to consides among the other 
points whieh will come before it. 
That will also be a question for Con- 
gress to consider in case the commit- 
tee reports in favor of a Federal 
amendment. 

I would also say that an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution is not the 
only suffrage measure which that 
committee will be asked to consider. 
A number of women are asking for 
legislation to enable women to vote 
for United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and for other partial meas- 
ures of suffrage which they believe to 
be constitutional. I am not an author- 
ity on the Constitution, and I do not 
know about that. . 

Mr. Campbell. I want to know 
whether the purpose of this request 
for a special committee is not to get 
the advertising for woman suffrage 
that the creation of that committee 
would give? 

Miss Blackwell. That is not my 
reason for asking for it. I can speak 
only for myself, We are glad to get 
any advertising we can, of course, but 
I think we should get quite as much 
advertising by your giving us a good 
grievance if you refuse us a commit- 
tee. I think many people who do not 
believe in woman suffrage would say 
it is net fair to compel us to bring 
our petitions before a committee 
which is so overworked that it has 
not reported either for or against suf- 
frage for nearly 20 years. . . . It has 
been stated that if we seeure the con- 
sent of the House fer the election of a 
special committee, we shall then urge 
that it shall be a favorable committe. 
We are prepared to take sueh a com- 
mittee as you give us. We are only 
asking for a fair committee, and we 
would rather have even an unfavor- 
able committee than none. I do not 
think it can be truly said that the ap- 
pointment of such a committee would 
be a step toward the granting of suf- 
frage to women, unless it is assumed 
that the arguments which would be 
brought before that committee would 
be more powerful in favor of suffrage 
than against it. We are simply ask- 
ing you to give us a special commit- 
tee, and not compel us to take our 
case to a committee which is heavily 
overworked, and which has not made 
a report in regard to suffrage for 
years. We hope you will recommend 
such a committee, 





Alfred Noyes, the English poet who 
has become so popular in this country 
within the past year, is a confirmed 
suffragist. In a recent address in Mil- 
waukee, he spoke strongly in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women. Mr. 
Noyes is leeturing on poetry through- 
out the United States, On the even- 
ing of March 31, in Tremont Temple, 
he will give readings from his works. 
This will be the last reading Mr. 
Noyes has been advertised to give in 
Boston. During the past winter he 
has lectured in the city eighteen times 
—sixteen times before the Lowell In- 
stitute, once at the City Club and once 
at Dr. Gordon’s church. This even- 
ing of readings has been arranged by 
special desire of his many Boston 
friends. 





The Superior (Wis.) Normal Suf- 
frage Club was recently organized by 
Alice B. Curtis. Miss Curtis spoke 
before the Normal Assembly in the 
morning and spoke and organiaed a 
club of 85 in the girls’ dormitory in 
the evening: President, Miss Agnes 
Hart; vice-president, Miss Margaret 
McGuire (Superior); secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Violet McLaughlin 
(Ashland). There is splendid suffrage 
sentiment among all the teachers, and 
the president of the Normal says that 
they are all suffragists, 








THE SOUTH * 
“AND SUFFRAGE 


By Belle Kearney 





As a Southern woman, I would like 
to put myself on record as being 
strongly in favor of an amendment to 
the National Constitution enfranchis- 
ing women throughout the United 
States. I am completely out of har- 
mony with the persistent plea for 
State rights. It is unnecessary, and is 
distinctly reactionary. 

At the Conference of Southern 
Woman Suffragists, which met in New 
Orleans last November, a determined 
effort was made to have the represen- 
tatives present endorse the State 
rights idea; but it failed. in the dis- 
cussion of the subject, a surprising 
number of women lined up in opposi- 
tion, the lady from North Carolina 
declaring that the term State rights 
was “a war-cry.” A committee of 
three was appointed to select a name 
for the Conference, and to construct 
an outline for its guidance Although 
two of the three titles suggested em- 
bodied the words “State rights,” the 
Conference decided by an emphatic 
vote that the objectionable’ term 
should be left out, and a name was 
adopted which did not contain it. 

Men of the South realize as_ thor- 
oughly as men do everywhere else in 
this nation that woman suffrage is at 
hand. It is utterly useless to attempt 
to cajole the Democrats by making an 
effort to revivify an old issue and to 
clothe a dead term with flames of liv- 
ing fire. 

Not long ago a magnificent hearing 
was given by the: Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi to the woman suffrage cause. 
The great Hall of Representatives of 
the superb new capitol was packed 
from floor to galleriés, not only with 
members of the Legislature, but with 
hundreds of persons from the outside 
—~acores of whom were compelled toe 
stand. Miss Kate Gordon and five 
Mississippi women made addresses in 
advocacy of the resolution, which had 
previously been introduced in both 
Houses, calling for the submission of 
an amendment to the Constitution en- 
franchising the women of this State. 
The opposition defeated the motion to 
have the subject voted upon at the 
close of the hearing. The next day it 
was brought up in the House. The ex- 
citement in the Legislature was in- 
tense. Through all the heated debate, 
not one word was said relative to the 
Negro question, which has been the 
all-conquering argument used by poli- 
ticians in the South who opposed wom- 
an suffrage. This silence was the 
more amazing when we realize that 
in Mississippi there are 223,368 more 
Negroes than there are white people. 
Southern men do not have to be 
coerced into giving women the ballot. 
Those who oppose at all do so from a 
standpoint of sentiment rather than 
anything else, There have always 
been more men than women in the 
South who believed in woman suf- 
frage. The question has been agitated 
to a small extent in the Southern 
States. The people have simply 
thought very little about it. The most 
active opponents among men to the 
enfranchisement of women in the 
United States today are those allied 
with the liquor interests. Happily for 
the woman’s cause, the South is al- 
most wholly under. prohibition law. 
If the same effort to secure the ballot 
for women had been made in the 
South as has been expended in other 
parts of our country, this section 
would have gone for woman suffrage 
along time ago. 

The Southern States need to be or- 
ganized, that is all: not as “a solid 
South,” nor even as the South, but as 
integral parts of this Republic—work- 
ing as a whole to gain enfranchise 
ment for women. 


A CORRECTION 


Our account of the preliminary 
votes recently taken in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate bearing upon the proposed suffrage 
amendment sald: “The last effort to 
sidetrack the amendment came when 
Mr. McCumber of South Dakota moved 
te substitute his grain inspection bill 
for the woman suffrage amendment.” 
Mrs. Jane R. Breeden, of Pierre, 8. D., 
writes: “Senator McCumber is from 
North Dakota. The people of South 
Dakota are happy in being represent- 
ed by Senators Crawford and Sterling, 








both of whom are in favor of the ed 
franchisement cf women,” 


we 
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SENATOR THOMAS 


Letter Explains to Senate Two 
Different Groups’ Working for 
National Amendment 








Senator Thomas of Colorado last 
week secured unanimous consent for 
the reading in the U. S. Senate of a 
letter from Dr. Anna H. Shaw. He 
said: 

Mr. President, on Friday last the 
Senator ‘rom Arizona (Mr. Ashurst) 
introduced.and caused to be read a 
telegram from Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
relating to the pending unfinished 
business of the Senate. For that rea- 
son only, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a letter, dated March 7, ‘from Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw read into the 
Record. 

Dr. Shaw’s Letter 

The Vice-President. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
National American Woman Suffrage 

Association, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
March 7, 1914. 
Senator Charles Thomas, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear Senator Thomas: I have 
been reading of the various bills which 
have been introduced into Congress, 
of the debates on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and of the different groups of 
women who have made appeals for 
recognition before the judiciary and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

As I wrote you some time since, the 
National Congressional Union in 
Washington, under the direction of 
Miss Paul, does not in any way repre- 
sent the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion. There is no relation whatever 
between the two groups. The Con- 
gressional Union is largely made up of 
local people, with a few others scat- 
tered throughout the country, while 
the National Association is an organ- 
ized group of suffragists throughout 
the United States, which is represent- 
ed by Mrs. Medill McCormick, Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk, Mrs. Helen Gardener 
and Mrs. Booth in Washington. These 
ladies have been regularly appointed 
by the National Association as their 
representatives, and no other group of 
women and no other woman from any 
part of the country is authorized by 
the National Association to introduce 
any measure or to .speak upon any 
measure in the name of the National 
Association. 

While I fully recognize that individ- 
val women and local societies have an 
equal right with all others to be heard, 
| also feel it my duty to state that 
none of these represent the organized 
suffragists of the country. So that 
whenever any individual or any repre- 
sentative of the Congressional Union 
in Washington makes any appeal to 
the Senate, or to yourself as chairman 
of the Senate committee, it is not to 
be understood as an appeal from the 
organized suffragists~of the nation. 
Nor when any threat is made of an at- 
tack upon the Democratic party is it 
to be considered as coming from the 
organized suffragists of the nation. 

The National Suffrage Association 
and all of its auxiliaries, which are lo- 
cated in 42 of the States of the Union, 
are unalterably opposed to partisan 
action or to the attacks on any man 
or any group of men because they are 
allied with any particular political 
party. 

With sincere regards. 

Very truly yours, 
Anna Howard Shaw. 





In addition to the telegram to Mrs. 
Belmont published in last week’s 
Woman’s Journal, Senator Ashurst 
wrote the following letter: 

My dear Mrs. Belmont: 

Your kind letter of the 6th instant 
received. Personally I should be 
pleased to meet your wishes, but Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 1, which pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitu 
tion of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women, has 
been on the calendar since June, 1913. 
I do not wish to see this session of 
Congress adjourn without the Senate 
voting on this amendment, and I am 
very certain that if we do not vote 
sometime during this month it will he 
impossible again during this session to 
Set the resolution in a position where 
it may be voted upon. However much 
Our individual views may differ as to 
When we should vote, it is beyond the 
Dower of either of us to lay down any 
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just over from New York. 


or tiny cupid wings. 





: Legal Stamps Given 
Filled Books Redeemed 





No No Exaggerated Advertsing —Jst a Plain Statement of Facts 


Millinery of the Day 
HERE: All That /s New 


*. . 
Watteau and Pannier shapes, as well as all the banded 
effects trimmed with contrasting ribbons and French flowers. 
Saucy little Pokes, made of taffeta and straw, with ruches 


Chic Tricornes, smartly trimmed with ostrich fancies and 
moire ribbons, in crisp, new bows; 


Stylish trimmings of choicest ribbons, 


Prevailing colors include tete de neyre, citron, myrtle green, 
purple and the wanted shades of blue. 

Prices, as for the past 25 years at the famous old Butler 
Millinery Emporium—lowest in Boston for 


ilk rose for trimming. 
also the last word in Sailors, 


or 
fruits and fowers, 


equal qualities. 





No. 90 Tremont Street 
The Old Butler Corner 








NOTICE 


WATCH THE SPACE BELOW FOR ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF EXCELLENT NEW LITERATURE 























Am, Jour. Public Health. 
tional Psychology. 


School Board Journal. 


“For required reading in normal schools and 


AMERICAN ACADEMY oF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PA. 


SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS ai HEALTH 
By Helen C. Putnam, A.B., M.D. 

A billion dollars worth of property and all our children we put in the care 
of janitors wholly untrained in sanitary methods. 
and sometimes exceed the salaries of elementary teachers. 

“Breezy and effeotive style, sound and helpful for popular reading.”— 


Their salaries often equal! 


colleges.”—Jour. Educa- 


Should be in the library of every school board and superintendent.”— 


$1 Postpaid 








OSTRICH 


DYED : 


Old feathers remade to look like new. 
Best Piace in Bosten to buy ° 


PACET’S 


CLEANSED 


FEATHERS 


CURLED 


NEW PLUMES 
1444 TREMONT ST. 


Near Temple Place 
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Smart Gowns for 
All Occasions 


Individual attention for individ 
ual tastes. 

Latest modes and desigas. 

rices reasonable for first-class 
workmanship. 


296 Boylston Street, Boston 




















time as to when the Senate should 
vote. It is usually difficult to get a 
vote on any of these great subjects, 
and if we permit the opportunity to 
zo by now I am certain we will nof 
have another very soon. Moreover, I 
am absolutely convinced that the reso- 
lution will get more votes now than it 
will later in the session. 
With kind persenal 
great esteem, 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Henry F.. Ashurst. 


SENATE DEFERS 
SUFFRAGE VOTE 


(Concluded from Page 89) 
dianapolis News. 


When the suffrage amendment came 
up on March 13, Senator Owen of Okla- 
homa said that those who were in 
favor were apparently desirous of de- 
laying a vote until some future date. 
Senator Thomas of Colorado told him 
he was mistaker, and Senator Smoot 
added that the desire of the National 
Suffrage Association was for a speedy 
vote. Senator Owen said he had not 
been awar of any controversy. Sena- 
tor Pomerene of Ohio, who is opposed 
to the resolution, inquired when the 
Senate would be permitted to vote. 

“That depends upon the bill now 
under consideration,” said Senator 
Thomas. “We have given way to that 
because of the exigency which existed 
with reference to the appropriation 
bill.” 

The Senate again considered the 
resolution Monday, and the time for a 
vote was still in-doubt. Many. Sena- 
tors expressed the hope that a vote 
would be reaehed within a few days. 

Spirited discussion arose again on 
March 17, when, according to press 
dispatches, after a vigorous argument 
for woman suffrage, Senator Borah, 


regards and 





of Idaho, nevertheless declared that 


Last Boston Appearance This Season 


AN EVENING WITH 


ALFRED NOYES 


Devoted entirely to 


READINGS 


From His Own Poems 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
TUESDAY EVENING 
March 31st, at 8.15 


Tickets ($1.50 to 25¢) on sale 
at Box Office beginning March 18th. 
Management of William B. Feakins. 




















YOUR RIGHT 


It is your right to have 
what you pay for and 
when you pay 10c for a 
package of spice you pay 
for the best, hence you 
should insist upon hay- 
ing 


SLADE’S 


because Slade’s are pur- 
est, cleanest, strongest. 
If your grocer will not 
supply Slade’s, try an- 
other grocer. 


WESTFIELD 


Endorses SLADE’S as Abso- 
lutely Pure and EXCELLENT 


D. & L. Slade Co., Boston 








INA M. D. LIDDELL 
Domestic Bureau 

5 PARK SQUARE, - BOSTON 

Efficient and reliable servants supplied, 


all references verified. 





it was impossible to obtain the vote 
for women by a national constitu- 
tional amendment. He said that the 
question was loaded down with the 
Negro, Japanese and a dozen other 
States’ Rights problems. 

Senators Lane, Thomas and Poin- 
dexter spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment. No vote was taken. 





NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. 


IN PREPARATION 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan, 31, giving the plan of 
the anti-suffragists to win the co-operation of the liquor interests of 
Montana against equal suffrage. 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” rt frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known gsuffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of Saste taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. : 
Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten paria as fel- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragiste, three village boys, twe 
lovers. . 

Price, postpaid, bc each. 60c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

Thig is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a siave is is 

reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to bundreds of requests 

+0 ene 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid pe. 
» $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing %& 
send as an “entering wedge.” 

Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been ever- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


Order 


tom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston mass: 


Postpaid, per 1600, $1.08. 








LET US WRITE IT. 
Come to the Seribe for Suffrage papers 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY | ici ricine eit ortnlly, jereice. | at 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, JUNE 9. pose and write your letters of secial 

acknowledgment, condolence, love, mes- 

One Year Course for Certificate. oe Year sages to ‘“— *- Also yy verses for 

7 Ww. UM. | occasions. sring or mai ats, ds 2.» 

pong een gy ee aes ca to the Seribe, 603 Borlston St, Tronm 4s 

’ , 4 Office hours, Mon., Wed., Fri., 10 A. M 
YORK CITY, for descriptive circular. to 3 P. M. 











Established 1849. Telephone 665 Oxford 


Guaranteed embalming. 
ing, containing every facility, 
to our business. 





ALICE NEWELL HUNT 


LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS THERAPEUTICS. 


Reasonable’ prices, prompt service. Scientific Massage 
Entire build tics, 83 
devoted 


and Medical Gymnas- 
Mountford Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Back Bay 1255-J. 

NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 











To Authors and Publishers: 


publications, among them “7/%¢ Woman's 
Journal,” 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring | 585 Boylston St., 
out, write us, 


122 Pearl St., 


— Children’ s Hair ‘Cutting a . Specialty 
HAIR DRESSING 
TECH BARBER SHOP 


Boston, Mass. 
ba day and night. Coptey Square 
L. Grimes COMPANY, | —— sc 


Boston, Ss. E. G. BOWL ‘SHOP 


We are printers of many well known 


If you have a book or a book- 








Grace MILLINERY 


Artistic Millinery at Popular § 


for ile of Paul Revere Pottery 


478 Boylston Street, Boston 


149 Tremont St., Boston Fe APD eri ; 
“iiticas wp os Be ane iheheon els, ane 





Prices MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 





vestors. 





324 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 


INVESTMENTS NEGOTIATED Millinery and Hairdressing 





in Seattle Real Estate, yielding 7 or 8 per Hats trimmed and remoieled; feataers 
cent. per annum, without expense to in-| ourled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
Write to transformations made to order; Comb ags 

ROGER 8S. GREENE, atilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 

216 Central Building oatural color, positively without risk— 

Seattle Wash lone at home, if desired. Customers at- 


ended at their homes 


——— 





AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. « 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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POISONED BREAD 


The Supreme Court Decides Flour May Be Bleached 
by Poisoning If Not Enough Poison is Used 
to Render it “Injurious to Health” 








F “a man can be reached through his stomach,” as is so often said, the 
men ought now all to be reached most effectively by the very excel- 
lent suffrage argument which has just been furnished by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for it has this month been decided that 

“flour may be bleached without violation of the Federal Food and Drugs 

Act if the poisonous material added in the bleaching process is not sufficient 

in quantity to harm infants, the aged and the infirm in the great family of 


consumers,” 


The case which brought about this amazing decision arose in the Fed- 
eral District Court of Western Missouri. “The 
Government sought to condemn 625 sacks of flour bleached by the Lexington 


To quote a press dispatch: 


Mills Company by the so-called ‘Alsop process. It was claimed “that in 
bleaching the flour to give it a color to hide its inferiority, certain poisonous 
ingredients were added, and that this violated the law.” The Trial Court so 
decided, and the jury condemned the flour. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
and the Supreme Court held that the Trial Court was in error. In support 
of its decision our highest court ealled attention to the wording of the Food 
and Drugs Act forbidding the sale of food containing “any added poisonons 
or other added deleterious ingredients which may render such article injuri- 
ous to health.” . 

It thus happens that the law permits the addition of poisonous and inju- 
rious material in food if the addition is not in sufficient quantity to injure 
the health. Who shall decide what the sufficient quantity is, and to whom 
shall the nation entrust the task of seeing that only such and such an amount 
of poison is used and that no more than a prescribed amount of poison is 
added to our food? And, after all, why should food be poisoned at all? Why 
should the United States Government allow flour to be bleached to give it 
a color to hide its inferiority? If inferior flour is to be sold, ought not the 
public to know that it is buying inferior flour. The law now so works that 
the public not only is deceived as to the quality of flour it is buying, but, in 
addition to being deceived, it is being poisoned to a greater or a less de- 


gree. Is it not an amazing situation? 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former head of the United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry, and known all over the United States as a pure food expert, considers 
the Supreme Court's decision a serious defeat in the campaign for pure food. 
Strych- 


nine and other drugs of a poisonous character can also thus be added. The 


He says: “A man may add traces of arsenic to food with impunity. 
fault, according to the Supreme Court's decision, consists in the phrase, 
The people should call on Congress 
immediately to strike out that phrase. The Supreme Court is the highest 
No appeal except to Congress itself can be taken 


‘which may prove harmful to health.’ 


judicial body in the land. 
from its decision. Every adulterator will hail this decision with ex- 


travagant expressions of delight.” 


One of the great metropolitan dailies says: “Are we to allow food-manu- 
facturers to prescribe poisons for us without ether check than a vague pro- 
vision of law which puts upon us the burden of proving that the concoctions 
they make up have an immediate ill effect? Every one familiar with litiga- 
tion in food cases knows that as many commercial experts can be marshalled 
on one side as on the other side of such a question as this, and that the mind 
of the average court can be so confused by their testimony as to render rea- 
conable consideration of the matter at issue difficult, to say the least. We 
venture to say that the vast majority of us do not want poisons added to our 
food, whatever the quantity. They are not necessary from an economic 


standpoint. They are nearly always a cover for fraud. The use of them 


should be forbidden without qualification. All that Congress has to do is 
to eliminate from the law these eight words, ‘which may render such article 
injurious to health.’ Nature and the doctors give us all the poisons we can 


safely take into our systems.” 


Dr. Wiley says, “The people should call on Congress immediately to 


strike out that phrase.” He refers to the phrase which makes it lawful for 
a food adulterator to add poisoneus ingredients to food to deceive the public 
into believing it is getting good food. Dr. Wiley is right, but who are the 
people in the eyes of the law? The people ought to include women as well as 
men, for the obvious reason that women eat food and do not want to be 
poisoned even to a small degree under the guise of getting nourishment, and 
for the reason that the food which the greater part of the nation consumes 
daily is women’s responsibility. But how can women call upon Congress to 
protect the food supply? What notice will Congress take of voteless women 
when the Supreme Court of the United States puts the stamp of its approval 
on poisoning bread at its source? Apparently the health of the people of the 
United States is less important in the minds of the Supreme Court than are 
the interests which make millions by bleaching flour and adulterating other 


food. 


“reach the men of the country through their 
The Supreme Court has 


If ever the women can 
stomachs,” it would seem that now is the time. 
piayed into the hands of the suffragists by giving them the best possible 
argument for granting women the vote. Men must now grant votes for 
women, not as a matter of abstract right, not because they owe it to the wom- 
en, but as a matter of self-protection, to keep from being slowly poisoned 


under the guise of being nourished. 


Dr. Wiley, in the capacity of pure-food expert, has for years steadfastly 
maintained that there would be no pure food question, no food abuses, if 
It is inconceivable that either men 
or women will permit this atrocious decision to stand. Men have, however, 
allowed it to be made. Women must bring the matter home to them in 
such a way that they will not only alter the decision, but will also see the 
wisdom of giving the women the vote at the earliest possible date. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


women had the vote in all the States. 


RCH 21, 191 


COLLEGE WOMEN 
ENDORSE IN OHIO 


Conference Unanimously Adopts 
Resolutions Urging Equal Op- 
portunities in Home and State 





A.Conference of two hundred col- 
lege women of Ohio, representing dif- 
ferent institutions, recently adopted 
suffrage resolutions without a dis- 
senting voice. The Conference was 
held at the State University in Co- 
lumbus, to organize a State College 
Federation. Five women deans were 
present. The resolutions in favor of 
suffrage were introduced by Mrs. W. 
H. Siebert, wife of the head of the 
Department of History at the Ohio 
State University. They were as fol- 
lows: 

“In the name of Mary Lyon, who 
established Mt. Holyoke; of Ellen 
Richards, who opened the door of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to women; of Maria Mitchell, 
who made Vassar famous in an early 
day; of Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
gave to Wellesley its high standards; 
and of Lucy Stofie, who asked for 
equal opportunity for women at 
Oberlin; of these same women and 
many more who proved _ beyond 
doubt the intellectual equality of 
women and men, we wish to present 
the following: 

“Whereas. This group of women 
here assembled are united in the 
honor due our worthy pioneers in 
opening the door of opportunity to 
women; and 

“Whereas, The coliege woman of 
today cannot take a hackward step 
in any movement concerning the wel- 
fare of the women yet to come, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we college women 
unite with our sisters less fortunate 
to secure for all equal opportunity 
for self-expression in all the affairs of 
the larger home, the city, the State, 
our country.” 


PROVIDES CLAUSE 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


New St. Louis Charter Antici- 
pates Day When Women 
Shall Become Regular Voters 








Woman suffrage in St. Louis is an- 
ticipated in the draft of the proposed 
new city charter clause relating to 
city employees. 

A provision of the proposed charter 
requires that all male salaried em- 
ployees receiving more than $2 a day 
shall be registered voters of the city. 
To this was added the clause: “When- 
ever woman suffrage becomes a law 
and women become voters at the reg- 
ular elections they shall be subject to 
the same law as men.” 


GOVERNOR WEST 
GREETS LEADER 


Oregon Executive Sends Tele- 
gram of Esteem to Jane Ad- 
dams in South 








Gov. Oswald West of Oregon was in 
South Carolina while the National 
Board was in Alabama. When he 
heard that Miss Addams was In the 
South attending the Suffrage Corffer- 
ence, he sent her the following tele- 
gram: 

“Happening to be passing through 
the South, and hearing aboard the 
train of your visit and mission here, 
I wish to take this opportunity to as- 
sure you of my high esteem, and con- 
gratulate you upon the good you have 
done for humanity. Thank God, we 
have equal suffrage in Oregon, and 
with the help of the women we are 
daily making that progress which 
makes for law enforcement, the pro- 
tection of the home, common decency, 
and in all for good government. 
Here is more strength to your arm, 
and earnest wish for the success of 
the women of Georgia!” 

In Omaha a committee of men are 
working to have the schools thrown 
open for the discussion of woman suf- 
frage, on the ground that it is not a 
political but an economic question. 





“Don’t forget St. Patrick’s Day!” 
said Miss Mary McDowell in remind- 
ing the women of Chicago to regis- 
ter on March 17. “St. Patrick was a 
reformer. He wanted a new and 
beautiful Ireland, just as we want a 
new and beautiful Chicago. As wom- 
en we have a philosophy of common- 
place things — that’s our real 


Debutante. 


° -|4 a 


“Oh! but | was never in. 















Even Among These 


He. “And—ah—when did you come out?” 


I'm not a militant, you know.” 
—Punch. 





“Run upstairs, Tommy, and bring 
baby’s nightgown,” said Tommy’s 
mother. 

“Don’t want to,” said Tommy. 

“Oh, Tommy! If you are not kind 
to your new little sister she’ll put on 
her wings and fly back to heaven.” 
Tommy’s reply came promptly: 
“Well, let her put on her wings and 
fly upstairs for her nightgown!”— 
New York Mail. 





Here's something that will tickle 
the suffragists: 

A prize was offered last year for the 
best yield above 100 bushels an acre 
of shelled corn, for any farmer in 
the State of Maine. 

Commissioner Roberts of the State 
Agricultural Department has just 
awarded the prize—to a girl. 

She is Miss N. C. Burleigh of Wa- 
terville. 

If I know: the young men of Maine 
as well as I think I do, a girl as smart 
as that need not write her name 
“Miss” one day longer than she 
chooses to do so.—Boston Post. 

If that girl is as bright in other 
ways as she is at raising corn, she 
will not take any young man whos 
wants to marry her just because of 
her uncommon powers as a worker. 





Officer: “What’s the matter witb 
that soup you're turning up your nose 
at?” Private: “It’s full of sand and 
grit, sir.” Officer: “Now look here, 
my man, did you come to camp to 
grumble or to serve your country?” 
Private: “Well, I came to serve my 
country, sir, but not to eat it.’-—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





Elsie (with picture book) 
love to be a mermaid.” Margie: “I 
wouldn’t. What would I hang up for 
Christmas?” 


: “I'd just 





A man who had bought some cur- 
rant buns at a bakery found a fly in 
one, Returning to the bakery, he 
made an indignant complaint, and de- 
manded another bun in place of the in- 
habited one, 

“I'm sorry, sir,” said the saleswom- 
an, “I can’t give you another bun, but 
if you will bring back the fly I will 
exchange it-for a currant.” 


The Worried Senator 


O, ladies dear,” the statesman cried, 
“Please do not bother me today! 
Too long, I know, you've stood aside 
As only those with patience may. 
You need not stay to ask or plead, 

I wish you well, I do, indeed, 
I learned to love you long ago; 

But just now I’m so pressed for time, 
And worried over Mexico. 


“I have been for you from the start, 

And some day [ shall plead your 

cause; 
I have your interests at heart, 

We ought to have amended laws; 
That which you ask is only fair; 
Your interests left in my care 

Shall be safeguarded, as you know; 
But please permit me now to sit 

And worry over Mexico. 


“Say not that I’ve played fast and 
loose 
In dealing with you, sisters, dear; 
Let's for the present call a truce, 
Your day is coming, never fear. 
I would not have you think that I'd 
Conspire to set your case aside— 
It’s for the States to settle, though; 
So please don’t stay to spoil my day; 
I'm worried over Mexico.” 
S. E. Kiser in Chicago Record 
Herald. — 








BOROUGH SYSTEM 
BLOCKS MEASURE 


Providence Has Only One Vote 
in Senate Committee, But 
Casts That for Suffrage 








The “rotten borough” system of 
Rhode Island promises to block the 
bill calling for presidential suffrage 
for women, as it has blocked many 
other reforms in thaf State. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, six of whom are Republicans with 
one Democrat, stated that the bill was 
not to be reported to the Senate. Upon 
investigation it was learned that but 
one member, Senator Munroe, the 
Democrat, had voted to report the bill. 
The others voted to pigeonhole it. The 
crumb of comfort to be gleaned by the 
suffragists is that Mr. Munroe is the 
Providence Senator and _ represents 
more than half the population of the 
State. According to the rotten bor- 
ough system, every small town in 
Rhode Island is entitled to the same 
representation in the Senate as the 
city of Providence. 

The fight will be carried on in the 
future directly against the Judiciary 
Committee, who smothered the bill, 
writes Mrs. Sara M, Algeo. Already 
numerous protest meetings are 
planned, and organized protests in the 
papers. 


Chicago's policewomen are directed 
by a committee of three women, one 
representing the Juvenile Protectivé 
League, one the Catholic League, and 
the third the Jewish Charities. Their 
chief work is the supervision of dance- 
halls, parks, excursion steamers, rail- 
way stations, and public bathing 
beaches. The women are acquitting 
themselves well, gaining valuable in- 
formation, and protecting children, 
girls, and women in places of amuse- 





strength.” 





ment, 
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PARADE ¢ QUARTERS 
OPEN IN BOSTON 


Big Step Toward May Demon- 


stration Taken by Installing 
of New Offices 








A big step toward the parade in Bos 
ton May 2 was taken this week with 
the opening of Parade Headquarter 
on the ground floor at 585 Boylston 
street. Desk room for the chairmen, 
a section where meetings are held, and 
a general information office, where lit- 
erature is also at hand, are among the 
features. The headquarters are dec 
orated with flags, posters, “votes for 
women” banners, a frieze of “silent 
speeches” and an historic suffrage ban- 
ner bearing the date of 1850, with the 
fine old Scripture text, “Male and 
female created He them, and gave 
THEM dominion.” Greens given by 
Mr. Palmer of Brookline and a victrola 
are other additions. Boston suffragists 
are enthusiastic over their new offices 

The headquarters will stimulate and 
focus interest in the various ward and 
organization meetings. There will ! 
2% rotation of people in charge. Mrs. 
Gertrude Halladay Leonard is the gen- 
eral parade chairman and Mrs. Jos¢- 
phine Clement, the ward chairman. 





When the Nebraska suffragists were 
gathering in the last of the 42,523 sis- 
natures to their petition, the op- 
ponents of equal rights came to the 
conclusion that something really must 
be done on their side. Says the Oma- 
ha News: “Seventeen anti-suffragists, 
all women, assembled at the home of 
Mrs. Edward Porter Peck and decided 
to band together to save the good 
State of Nebraska before it was t00 
late.” They were only able to effect # 
temporary organization, however, be 
cause everybody who was asked (0 





serve as president refused! 


